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FORWARD  TO  DRAFT  REGIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY  REPORT 


This  Regional  Growth  Policy  Report  draft  is  transmitted  for 
public  review  and  comment  by  the  Work  Program  and  Policy 
Committee  of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  District.     The  draft  Report  is  intended  to  present 
an  initial  summary  of  regional  growth  policy  issues  and  recom- 
mendations and  to  prompt  additional  public  comments  and  sug- 
gestions which  will  be  considered  in  the  preparation  of  a  final 
report . 

This  draft  Report  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
Massachusetts  Growth  Policy  Development  Act  (Chapter  807,  Acts 
of  1975).     The  Report  is  based  on  Local  Growth  Policy  State- 
ments, adopted  SRPEDD  goals,  policies  and  plans,  on-going 
planning  activities  and  staff  recommendations. 

A  public  hearing  is  scheduled  for  7:30  PM,  Thursday,  November 
197  6,  at  the  E.   Pole  School,  County  Street  (Route  mO),  Taunton, 
Massachusetts.     Written  comments  to  this  office  will  be  accepted 
until  November  10,  1976.     All  dissenting  comments  will  be 
attached  to  the  final  Regional  Growth  Policy  Report  which  will 
be  formally  acted  on  at  the  SRPEDD  Commission's  November  meeting. 
The  Report  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Office  of  State  Planning 
which  will  use  this  statement  to  prepare  a  report  to  the  Special 
Commission  on  the  Effects  of  Growth  Patterns  on  the  Quality  of 
Life  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Chairman 

Southeastern  Regional  Planning  E 
Economic  Development  District 
Commission 


INTEGRATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  LOCAL  STATEMENTS 


I.  INTEGRATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  LOCAL  STATEMENT 

A.       Summaries  of  Local  Growth  Issues  and  Priorities 


This  section  of  the  Regional  Growth  Policy  Report 
includes  summaries  of  the  Local  Growth  Policy  State- 
ments prepared  by  communities  within  the  SRPEDD 
region.     These  summaries  were  prepared  by  SRPEDD 
staff  and  have  been  sent  back  to  the  Local  Growth 
Policy  Committees  for  their  review  and  further  sugges- 
tions.    The  summaries  do  not,  of  course,  include  all 
the  findings  and  recommendations  made  in  the  Local 
Growth  Policy  Statements.     As  a  whole,  they  are 
considered  to  be  reflective  of  the  concerns  and  re- 
commendations of  the  various  communities  within 
SRPEDD. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Acushnet 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


The  population  of  Acushnet  has  increased  from  3,500  to  9,000  over 
the  past  2  0  years.     The  Town  has  become  a  bedroom  community  and 
agricultural  land  use  has  decreased.     Growth  has  developed  a  mixed 
community  of  older  and  younger  people  and  has  increased  taxes. 
Growth  in  Acushnet  has  been  mainly  residential  which  has  raised 
fiscal  costs. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  Town  revised  their  zoning  by-laws  in  197  3  and  has  an  active 
town  government. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Problems  in  Acushnet  are  the  following: 

1.  Poor  tax  base- 

2.  Need  more  professional  influx- 

3.  Need  controlled  growth  - 

4.  Preserve     Agricultural  Land- 
Opportunities  in  Acushnet  have  been  the  following 

1.  Improved  water  system 

2.  Create  sewerage  system 

3.  More  Community  participation 


" Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  Town  will  continue  to  be  a  "Bedroom  Community"  until  it 
develops  water,  sewerage,  and  a  better  tax  base.     If  the  economy 
improves  in  the  New  Bedford  area,  more  growth  will  result. 

The  impact  of  growth  will  be  negative  until  the  economy  improves 
which  would  broaden  the  tax  base. 
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Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  Town  would  like  to  retain  its  character,  however,  it  desires 
controlled  residential  and  light  industrial  growth. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


The  Town  purchases  all  of  its  water  from  New  Bedford  and  will  con- 
tinue to.     The  Town  would  support  regional  activities  that  bene- 
fit their  community. 

The  Town  is  opposed  to  removing  home  rule  and  encourages  the  state 
to  attract  more  industry. 


Local  Recommendations 


1,  Increase  the  tax  base 

2,  More  local  participation 

3,  Town  Manager 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
City  of  Attleboro 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Attleboro  has  retained  its  character  as  an  industrial  city  with 
many  advantages  for  its  citizens.     A  leveling  off  of  the  popu- 
lation was  shown  in  the  1975  State  Census  (32,650)  after  a 
20  percent  increase  was  experienced  between  1960  and  1970.  The 
City  has  maintained  its  role  as  both  an  industrial  and  commercial 
center  for  the  local  region.     However,  commercial  growth  is  taking 
.place  in  areas  other  than  the  Central  Business  District  which 
is  a  concern  of  the  community. 

Attleboro  has  shown  an  interest  in  the  character  of  the  City. 
Although  encouraging  growth,  the  City  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  feasible  operating  limits  of  its  municpal  facilities  (i.e., 
water  and  sewerage).     The  construction  of  1-9  5  has  made  for 
improved  accessibility  and  coupled  with  the  New  York-  Boston 
railroad  mainline  passing  through  the  City  has  established 
Attleboro  as  a  good  industrial  location.     However,  mass  transit 
services  both  local  and  inter-regional  are  not  at  a  level  desired 
by  the  community.     The  City  has  also  made  strives  to  expand  and 
improve  recreational  facilities  and  conservation  areas. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


Attleboro  has  responded  to  past  growth  by  undertaking  a  sub- 
stantial revision  of  the    City  zoning  by-laws;     this  review  is 
presently  on-going.     Present  by-laws  allow  for  apartment  develop- 
ment;    in  certain  circumstances  permits  housing  at  a  medium 
density;     and  permits  commercial  strip  development.     The  City 
also  updated  its  subdivision  regulations  in  March  1975  and  its 
master  plan  in  October  1975.     The  City  has  a  part-time  planning 
staff.     The  LGPC  feels  that  local  responses  to  growth  has  been 
relatively  successful. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Among  the  current  problems  identified  by  the  LGPC  are  downtown 
decay,  traffic  congestion,  human  services,  inadequate  sewers  and 
water  services  and  highway    maintenance.     The  LGPC  identified  a 
series  of  opportunities  to  respond  to  problems.     Those  oppor- 
tunities are  ur-ban  renewal,  transportation  improvements,  support 


of  regional  health  plans  and  the  CETA  Program,  sewer  and  water 
improvements  and  improvements  within  the  local  DPW  and  an  increase 
in  its  funding  level. 


"Most  Likely"  Future  and  its  Implications 


Attleboro's  most  likely  future  would    be     more  planned  growth  due 
to  the  improved  zoning  ordinances.     The  planned  road  network  coupled 
with  mass  transit  improvements  should  provide  better  access  to  the 
Central  Business  District  and  comiViercial/ industrial  centers.  The 
sewer  expansion  program  will  permit  residential  growth,  however, 
this  growth  will  be  restricted  due  to  limitations  in  the  water  supply 
and  its  distribution  facilities. 

The  most  likely  future  should  result  in  greater  industrial  vitality, 
allowing  for  maintenance  of  the  high  rate  of  job  opportunities. 
The  sewer  expansion  program  will  open  up  previously  underdeveloped 
areas . 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  desired  future  would  entail  renewal  of  the  Central  Business 
District.     The  City  would  also  maintain  an  active  industrial 
character  with  the  proper  residential  and  commercial  mix.  A 
downtown  road  network  should  be  designed  that  would  also  serve 
residential  and  industrial  centers.     The  LGPC  sees  that  likely 
future  growth  would  "basically  be  along  the  same  lines  as  develop- 
ment over  the  last  twenty  years". 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional   and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


Attleboro's  LGPC  realizes  its  community  role  as  a  commercial  and 
industrial  center  for  the  region.     A  recent  survey  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  Industries  identifies  Attleboro  as  providing 
an  impressive  share  of  jobs  for  the  region. 

The  LGPC  also  notes  that  the  City's  water  supply  is  dependent  upon 
watersheds  in  several  neighboring  towns  and  the  City's  sewer  treat- 
ment plant  is  located  outside  City  limits.     The  LGPC  is  aware  that 
"regional  solutions  backed  by  state  and  federal  support  will  be 
critical  toward  effecting  economies  of  scale,  reduced  environmental 
damage,  better  services  in  projects  such  as:     solid  waste 
management,  mass  transit,  roads,  water,  sewers,  etc." 
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The  LGPC  feels  that  state  laws  and  regulations  have  been  helpful 
in  controlling  wetlands,  landfills,  building  code  enforcement  and 
zoning.  The     Committee  also  sees  benefits  arising  from  the  state 
transportation  funding  programs.     However,  the  Committee  finds 
a  considerable  overlap  in  planning  efforts  and  that  needless 
programs     should  be  eliminated. 


Local  Recommendations 


1.  More  local  control,  less  needless  planning  and  overlap  of 
fetate  and  federal  programs  or  agencies. 

2.  Develop  a  mechanism  to  handle  hazardous  situations;  such 
as:     highly  dangerous  intersections  where  additional  lives 
can  be  lost  during  lengthy  planning 

3.  Institute  meaningful  tax  reform 

4.  Pressure  federal  Government  to  re-activate  HUD  water 
facilities  grants. 

5.  Continue  and  expand  state  and  federal  grants  programs 
aimed  at  conservation,  open  space,  and  recreational 
developments . 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Carver 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Carver  is  essentially  a  rural  agricultural  community.     It  changed 
very  little  up  to  1950,  and  grew  at  a  slow  but  steady  pace 
between  19  6  0  and  197  0.     Then,,  the  community  grew  rapidly 
between  1970  and  1975  ,  tripling  the  previous  10-ye-^r  rate 
of  growth  in  just  five  years.     This  sudden  expansion,  propably 
a  result  of  spill-over  from  growth  pressures  in  Plymouth,  strained 
the  Town's  ability  to  provide  services.     Within  five  years  the 
tax  rate  rose  $38.00  per  thousand. 


The  impad:  of  sudden  population  growth  on  Carver's  commerce 
and  industry  has  been  slow  in  coming:     other  than  a  few  retail 
and  service,  enterprises,  nothing  new  has  been  added.  The 
cranberry  industry  is  fighting  for  survival  in  response  mainly, 
to  negative  economic  factors. 

Since  cranberry  growing  has  been  the  major  socio-economic  force 
and  land  use  in  Carver  for  centuries,   its  economic  struggle  to 
survive  has  greatly  affected  the  town.     The  drop  in  the  industry 
may  force  cranberry  bog  owners  to  sell  their  land  for  more  intensive 
land  uses. 

Responses  to  Past  Growth 

The  Town  has  responded  to  growth  by  enacting  minor  revisions  to 
the  zoning  by-laws  as  needed.'    There  have  been  no  major  revisions 
since  1973,  when  the  minimum  one-family  lot  size  was  increased  from 
I  15,000  sq.   ft.  to  one-half  acre.     The  subdivision  control  regulations 
have  not  been  revised  since  instituted  in  1961.     The  Town  has 
not  taken  more  stringent  action  to  tighten  land  use  controls 
I  because  of  concern  for  allowing  individuals  to  decide  the  "best" 
i  use  for  their  own  land.     Officials  have  responded,  also,  to  the 
Town's  overall  determination  to  preserve  a  historic  small-town 
atmosphere:     the  two  desires  being,  at  times,  at  cross-purposes. 

Growth  and  change  in  recent  years  have  precipitated  the  following 
town  actions:     re-evaluation  of  real  estate;  appropriations  for  new 
schools;     purchanse  of  land  for  other  town  facilities.     The  Town 
has  a  planning  staff  of  one  and  an  ongoing  master  planning  effort. 
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Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Current  problems  are:     rapidly  rising  tax  rate;  imbalance  in  the  tax 
base;  high  unemployment;  social  problems  caused  by  rapid  change  in 
population;     lack  of  specific,  needed  town  services;     threats  to 
the  natural  environment. 

The  opportunities  have  been,  in  part,  also  created  by  the  influx 
of  new  residents  into  the  community:  broader 

opportunities  in  education;     greater  business  activity;  creative 
leadership;     new  ideas  and  enthusiasm  in  town  affairs. 


"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  most  likely  future  underpresent  zoning  would  be  a  population 
increase    to  20,000.     Since  there  is  no  town  sewer  and  water, 
no  railroad,  no  public  transportation,  and  will  be  none  in 
the  forseeable  future,  the  town  is  left  with  few  attractions 
for  industry.     The  only  real  assets  the  tov/n  has  are 
its  natural  resources  and  open  land.     What  should  be  the  best 
uses  of  the  land  is  a  major  question  in  Carver's  future;     and  the 
consideration  of  placing  a  highly  intensive  industry  here,  such 
as  an  oil  refinery,  is  a  major  variable.. 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  desired  future  would  be  to  have  planned  and  controlled 
growth  to  the  point  that  the  community  can  establish  equilibrium 
in  relation  to  services  and  facilities  needed,  and  can  then 
stabilize  taxes.     The  actions  necessary  to  achieve  the  "desired" 
future  could  be,  inpart :     the  enactment  of  Chapter  808  (zoning  by- 
laws);    broader  education  of  local  voters  on  key  issues;  aware- 
ness of  local  problems  by  the  State. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


The  LGPC  considers  that  growth  -  related  decisions  affect  all 
neighboring  towns  no  matter  in  which  one  they  originate. 

Middleboro's  decision  to  increase  lot  sizes  has 
made  building  in  Carver  more  attractive,  and  that  Plymouth's 
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population  growth  resulting  from  job  opportunities  in  the  nuclear 
power  plant  and  other  new  industries,  has  greatly  increased  expenses 
in  the  Plymouth-Carver  Regional  School  System. .  The  LGPC  has  raised 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  adjoining  towns  which  share  the 
environmental  dangers  of  the  nuclear  power  plants  shouldn't  also 
share  in  the  increased  tax  revenue. 

Regional  efforts,  such  as  landfill  operations  and  schools,  are 
supported  in  Carver;     and  the  town  would  support  other  regional 
endeavors  that     are  mutually  beneficial. 


Local  Recommendations 


1.  Restraints  placed  on  construction  of  residential 
homes  in  order  to  slow  growth. 

2.  Change  in  law  which  would  allow  the  town  to  assert  its 
home  rule  and  clarify  its  position  in  relation  to 
controlling  its  growth. 

3.  Promotion  of  industrial  growth  in  order  to  broaden  the 
tax  base. 

4.  Regional  distribution  of  taxes. 

5.  Provision  of  an  incentive  to  medical  professionls 
to  relocate  to  towns  where  they  are  needed. 

6.  Study  done  at  local  level  of  increased  transit  programs. 

7.  Increased  commercial  zoning. 

8.  Increased  programs     and  facilities  for  Senior  Citizens 
Group . 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Dartmouth 


Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Dartmouth,  with  a  19  7  5  population  of  21,58  6  has  increased  by 
about  50  percent  during  the  last  15  years.     The  chief  change 
has  been  from  a  rural  residential  character  to  a  suburban- 
commercial  identity.     The  most  significant  factors  of  change 
in  the  Town  are  the  building  of  Interstate  195,  the  development 
of  the  North  Dartmouth  Mall,  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University  (SMU).     Taxes  have  remained  fairly  stable,  but 
about  10  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  is  gone. 

The  impact  of  growth  has  been  increased  demand  for  municipal 
services  in  most  areas  of  Town  government.     Farmland  is 
diminishing,  resulting  in  the  character  of  the  community 
changing  from  rural  to  suburban.     Cultural  and  educational 
opportunities  have  increased  due  to  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University  moving  to  Dartmouth  and  its  expansion  to  over 
5,000  students.     Because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  Dartmouth, 
strict  development  controls  have  been  adopted  and  a  full-time 
planner  has  been  hired. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


Increased  demands  for  municipal  services  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  controls  such  as  zoning  by-laws,  subdivision  regu- 
lations, and  comprehensive  planning  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Significant  steps  taken  are  the  establishment  of  a  conservation 
commission,  a  natural  resources  trust  (private)  and  the 
appointment  of  a  full-time  town  planner. 

The  Town  conservation  commission  and  Dartmouth  Natural  Resources 
trust  have  acquired  open  land  and  easements.     A  master  water 
plan  and  sewer  plan  were  completed  in  197  5.     Zoning  has  been 
effective  in  directing  commercial  and  industrial  development, 
but  have  been  less  successful  in  protecting  agricultural  land.  ^ 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


The  committee  has  listed  the  following  problems: 
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1,  Need  for  improvement  in  local  school  system 

2,  Increased  need  for  law  and  code  enforcement 

3,  Higher  traffic  volume  and  related  problems 
h.  Change  in  community  character 

5.  Inadequacy  of  water  supply 

6.  Waste  disposal 

7.  Loss  of  Farmland 

The  Committee  lists  the  following  as  opportunities: 

1.  Potential  for  commercial  and  industrial/economic 
development 

2.  Availability  of  continuing  higher  education 

3.  Improved  tax  base 

4.  Construction  of  sewage  treatment  plant 

5.  Better  highway  access  and  local  road  improvements 

6.  Increased  cooperation  with  neighboring  communities 


"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  report  indicates  a  feeling  that  most  major  decisions  are 
made  outside  the  Town  by  regional,  state  or  national  authority 
and  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  Town 
to  retain  control  of  its  own  resources.     Residential  growth  is 
expected  to  continue,  balanced  with  commercial  activity. 
Industrial  growth  is  likely  to  be  slower.     SMU  will  continue 
to  be  a  major  influence  on  the  Town, 

The  impact  of  the  most  likely  future  is  increased  housing  de- 
velopment which  would  increase  the  burden  on  municipal  services. 


The  Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  desired  future  would  be  moderate  growth  and  the  re-insti- 
tution of  agriculture  to  the  area.     Residential  and  commercial 
sprawl  would  be  contained  and  low-density  residential  growth 
would  take  place  in  outlying  areas.     A  solid  employment  and  tax 
base  would  be  built  by  a  diversified  development. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


The  report  concludes  that  cooperation  between  municipalities 
should  be  voluntary,  and  based  upon  specific  problems,  relating 
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to  issues  such  as  water  supply,  solid  waste  disposal,  schools,  etc. 


Local  Recommendations 


Shift  state  role  in  local  affairs.     Present  state  role  is  pri- 
marily regulatory.     What  is  needed  is  less  direct  regulation  and 
more  enabling  authority.     The  state  government  serves  best  in 
an  advisory  and  mediatory  capacity. 

Improved  efficiency  of  state  government.     Regulatory  agencies 
should  be  disbanded,  and  the  legislature  made  smaller.  All 
agencies  should  be  made  to  justify  their  existence  and  their 
expenditures.     More  fiscal  responsibility  is  also  needed. 

Revise  the  present  tax  structure.     Less  reliance  on  property 
taxes  would  benefit  proper  land  use  and  planning.     Income  and 
capital  gains  taxes  are  more  equitable. 

Abolish  regional  planning  agencies,     Massachusetts  is  small 
enough  to  serve  as  a  single  region.     All  tasks  now  performed 
by  RPA's  could  be  done  by  state  agencies  without  the  wasteful 
duplication  of  resources  and  efforts  now  practiced.     Rhode  Island's 
example  should  be  followed. 

Enable  ad  hoc  regional  cooperation.     Most  intermunicipal  problems 
can  be  solved  by  cooperative  efforts  between  communities  addressing 
only  the  problem  at  hand.     State  enabling  legislation  that  would 
allow  and  encourage  this  sort  of  regional  planning  would  be 
preferable  to  the  present  system. 

Improve  local  planning.     Planning  at  the  municipal  level  is 
presently  inadequate  or  non-existent  because  local  governments 
often  cannot  support  a  planning  department  of  their  own.  The 
state  should  encourage  planning  at  the  local  level  by  giving 
each  community  a  basic  annual  grant  to  maintain  a  professionally- 
staffed  planning  department. 

Schools.     The  present  system  needs  complete  re-evaluation. 
Excessive  state  and  federal  requirements  place  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  local  tax  base  without  improving  the  quality  of 
education.     Large  central  schools  may  offer  more  special  pro- 
grams, but  require  wasteful  busing;  smaller  neighborhood  schools 
should  be  reconsidered. 

Taxes.     Present  tax  system  penalized  those  who  hold  open  land 
or  in  agricultural  use,  while  encouraging  development.  A 
shift  from  property  tax  to  income  taxes  would  help.  Local 
assessors  also  need  the  authority  to  tax  buildings  higher  than 
land  to  minimize  development  of  open  space  in  rural  areas. 

Agricultural  Decline.     Government  intervention  and  regulation 
is  hurting  marginal  farmers  and  hastening  the  decline  of  agri- 
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culture  in  the  state.     New  incentives  are  needed  to  keep 
Massachusetts  farms  in  production  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
the  state's  population. 

Loss  of  Community  Character.     New  forms  of  land  use  controls 
are  needed,  better  planning,  and  different  attitudes  toward 
land  as  a  commodity.     Renewed  emphasis  on  neighborhood  centers, 
and  community  identity  are  needed.     Present  laws  and  practices 
lead  to  a  low  common  denominator  of  land  development  and 
destroy  neighborhood  character. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Dighton 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Impact 


Dighton  is  a  semi-rural  community  of  approximately  5,000  people. 
It  has  had  a  relatively  slow  to  moderate  growth  rate  since  1950. 
Its    location,  centralized  between  three  cities  with  easy  access 
to  main  highways,  has  not  as  yet,  led  to  major  industrialization 
Proposed  municipal  improvements  such  as  schools,  land  acquisition, 
town  office-police     station  complex  and  sewers  have  been  defeated 
by  the  voters.     Dighton  is  presently  involved  with  a  major,  water 
pollution  problem. 

The  Town's  physical  condition  over  the  past  15  years  has  im- 
proved with  better  roadways  and  improved  layouts  of  housing 
because  of  good  zoning  practices.     Many  people  on  the  Community 
are  self-employed;     approximately  ninety  businesses  have  been 
established.     The  LGPC  sees  a  major  concern  of  the  Community 
as  its  "character"  and  identity,  which  have  been  preserved  by  past 
growth. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  Town  has  responded  to  growth  by  adopting  zoning  controls 
and  updating  the  zoning  map  and  by-laws.     The  zoning  has  been 
relatively  successful  in  avoiding  "detrimental"  development  and 
town  officials  have  successfully  implemented  building  codes  and 
zoning  rules  and  regulations.     The  zoning  by-laws  include  specific 
wetlands  districts,  conservancy  district,  phased-growth  provisions, 
transfer  development  rights,  site  plan  review  and  agricultural 
land  protection.     To  control  growth,  the  regulations  do  not  allow 
apartments  or  trailers;     allow  housing  at  a  low  density  for  most 
undeveloped  land  and  at  a  medium  density  for  a  significant  amount 
of  undeveloped  land;     and  allow  commercial  development  only  in 
specific,  well-defined  areas.     There  are  large,  undeveloped  areas 
zoned  for  industry. 

In  response  to  requirements,  the  Town  has  upgraded  its  refuse 
disposal  operation  to  a  sanitary  landfill. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


One  of  the  current  problems  is  the  need  for  sewage  treatment 
facilities.     Drinking  water  supply  is  also  a  concern  to 
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Dighton  residents:     the  Town  purchases  water  from  the  City  of 
Taunton  for  the  North  district  and  needs  to  develop  additional 
sources.     The  Town  needs  expanded  school  facilities  and  space. 

Other  problems  of  concern  are  the  need  to  acquire  land  now  and 
in  the  near  future  for  public  purposes,  specifically  for  a  muni- 
cipal building  and  for  additonal  areas  for  reacreation;     and  the 
need  to  motivate  townspeople  into  being  knowledgeable  about 
Town  policies.     Opportunities  are  mainly  in  the  availabiltiy  of 
time  to  correct  deficiencies  and  deal  with  problems.     Public  hearings 
can  be  held  on  new  and  old  issues  and  the  voters  can  take  the 
necessary  action  to  solve  current  problems. 


"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  following  changes  will  probably  take  place  in  the  future; 
farming  will  continue  to  grow  as  people  realize  the  potential 
of  supporting  local  farm  production;  locally-owned  specialty 
businesses  will  continue  to  develop  throughout  the  town;  more 
light  industry  will  move  into  the  Town  to  the  vacant  Dighton 
Industries  complex,  and  other  industries  in  Town  will  expand. 
Other  likely  changes  noted  by  the  L.G.P.C.  are: 


1.  growth  will  be  slow-moderate  depending  on  the  economy  as 
a  whole 

2.  sewers  will  become  available 

3.  property  taxes  will  increase 

4.  development  overflow  from  other  communities  will  increase 
population  in  the  Dighton  area 

5.  the  crime  rate  will  increase,  necessitating  stricter  law 
enforcement . 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  LGPC  indicated  that  the  desired  future  would  be  in  terms  of 

"equal  balance"  within  the  Community.     The  housing  will  be  for  low 

to  middle  income  persons;     industry  will  move  in;     small  business  will 

continue;     historical  sites  will  be  preserved;     a  recreation 

area  along  the  river  bank  will  be  acquired;     there  will  be 

planned  multi-family  housing  in  areas;     a  mobile  home  park; 

the  semi-rural  character  of  the  Town  will  be  preserved  as  long 

as  possible;     the  water  supply  will  be  enlarged;     and  there 

will  be  a  plan  for  landfill  areas. 
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Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


Other  conmiunities  affect  Dighton  somewhat  in  the  increasing 
amount  of  commuter  traffic  and  crime.     Resident  employment  and 
shopping  activities  take  place  within  a  25  mile  radius.  The 
LGPC  states  that  they  will  encourage  the  town  and  region  (Berkley, 
Somerset,  Swansea,  Rehoboth,  and  Taunton)  to  acquire  more  land, 
either  by  Town,  State,  or  Federal  funding,  for  recreation, 
conservation,  cultural,  and  municipal  building  purposes.  The 
LGPC  feels  that  statewide  problems  that  the  State  should  be 
looking  into  include:     unemployment;     the  energy  crisis  (why 
residents  pay  1/3  more);     better  policing  of  welfare  and 
m'^dicare;     taxes:     either  promote  a  tax  base  for  Transfer  Develop- 
ment Rights,  or  have  property  taxed  on  return  potential;  school 
funds  promised  but  never  fully  received  by  the  Town;  more 
responsibility  be  given  to  the  Towns;     too  much  beaurocratic 
structure  to  facilitate  state  aid  programs. 

Dighton  residents  do  not  want  to  participate  in  regional  programs. 


Local  Recommendations 


1.  Town  Committees  should  be  educated  on  issues 

2.  The  Railroad  should  be  publicly  owned 

3.  Legislators  should  come  to  each  Community  on  a  regular 
basis  and  work  and  discuss  problems 

4.  There  should  be  more  voter  participation  and  motivation 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Fairhaven 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Fairhaven  has  experienced  moderate  growth  with  th  e  population 
increasing  from  13,607  in  1960  to  15,973  in  1975.     School  en- 
rollment and  population  growth  have  retarded  during  the  1970 *s 
and  at  present  commercially  and  industrially  the  Town  has  grown; 
however,  not  in  the  area  of  large  job  oriented  types. 

Housing  in  the  Town  is  in  good  condition  with  a  low  percentage 
being  sub-standard. 

Public  transportation  is  available  to  the  Town  through  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Transit  Authority,  and  the  Council  on 
Aging. 

Growth  has  necessitated  the  need  for  providing  sewerage  and 
water,  upgrading  the  quality  of  life,  and  preservation  of 
aesthetic  and  historic  values.     The  impact  of  growth  has  also 
expanded  the  tax  base  and  uplifted  the  communities  character, 
i.e.,  living  conditions,  educational  opportunities.     The  impact 
of  residential  growth  was  positive  due  to  "good"  middle-class 
housing;     however,  community  facilities  costs  have  resulted. 
Commercial  growth  has  been  an  asset  to  the  community  by  expanding 
the  tax  base.     Strip  commercial  development  has  been  undesirable, 
however,  commercial  development  has  not  increased  as  rapidly 
as  needed.     Commercial  and  industrial  growth  were  promoted  by 
highway  development. 

Land  value  has  risen  and  speculators  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
situation . 

The  community's  fiscal  situation  has  suffered  by  state-mandated 
programs  and  loss  of  home  rule. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  Town  has  responded  to  growth  by  revising  its  zoning  by-law 
which  has  controlled  population  density  and  requires  high  stan- 
dards for  development.     The  Town  has  hired  a  full-time  sanitarian 
to  control  the  installation  and  operation  of  sanitary  facilities. 
Health  and  zoning  controls  have  been  implemented  by  the  Town. 
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Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Opportunities  in  Fairhaven  are  increased  tax  base,  supply  of 
employment,  future  development,  need  for  upgrading  high- 
ways, and  improved  public  transportation. 

Problems  in  Fairhaven  are  commercial  strip  development,  lack  of 
drainage,  lack  of  sewerage,  lack  of  financial  and  industrial 
development  authorities,  lack  of  town-owned  industrial  park 
and  environmental  problems.  The  LGPC  believes  it  is  more 
important  to  secure  their  opportunities  and  secondly  solve  their 
problems . 


"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  committee  expects  the  Town's  population  to  grow  to  17,000 
and  school  enrollment  to  remain  at  present  levels.  Commercial 
and  industrial  land  uses  will  increase  along  State  Route  6, 
and  other  areas.     Schools  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  and  undeveloped 
areas  will  be  developed  when  Town  water  and  sewers  are  provided. 
If  oil  is  discovered,  the  waterfront  activity  could  grow. 
Regionalization  of  police,  fire,  schools  and  DPW  will  become  an 
accepted  fact.     The  tax  rate  will  more  than  double  from  its 
present  rate. 


The  most  likely  future  will  cause  high  land  costs,  construction 
costs  and  mortgage  rates  preventing  those  unable 

to  afford  these  anticipated  costs  to  reside  in  fairhaven.  Character 
and  environmental  changes  may  occur  along  the  waterfront  if  oil  is 
developed  along  with  new  job  opportunities.     The  worst  impact 
could  be  the  loss  or  inability  to  provide  quality  jobs  and 
accelerating  tax  bills.     The  best  impact  is  for  Fairhaven  to 
remain  a  bedroom  community. 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  desired  future  would  entail  industrial  and  commercial  growth, 
a  stabilized  tax  rate  and  minimal  residential  growth.  Maintain 
the  unique  character  of  the  Town  and  its  environment.     The  oil 
industry  should  locate  in  other  towns  as  it  would  bring  more 
problems  than  benefits.     The  desired  future  is  to  have  Fairhaven 
remain  a  bedroom  community  and  provide  the  quality  of  life  its 
residents  prefer. 
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Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


Regionally  Fairhaven  is  interdependent  on  nearby  communities  for 
its  water  supply,  vocational  schools,  transportation,  job  oppor- 
tunities and  other  factors. 

Regionally  Fairhaven  would  participate  in  a  landfill,  there  is 
no  landfill  in  Fairhaven.     Bus  transportation  is  provided 
regioanlly  and  might  not  have  been  possible  any  other  way. 

Regional  issues  in  Fairhaven  are  pollution  problems  in  the 
Acushnet  River,  pollution  control  of  coastal  areas,  water  shed 
area  in  Mattapoisett  and  the  New  Bedf ord-Fairhaven  Bridge. 

Statewide  issues  are  mandated  school  costs,  public  housing,  and 
diverting  lottery  benefits  away     from  communities  which  have  had 
negative  effects.     Positive  effects  are  state  financing  of  sewer, 
water  and  plant  installations;  however,  the  state  mandating 
this  is  negative. 

The  State  Sanitary  Code  has  been  positive  although  it  has  been 
unfair  to  land  owners  affected  by  encroachment  of  a  neighbors 
facilities . 

State  transportation  programs  have  been  positive  and  spur  indus- 
trial and  commercial  growth. 

The  Anti-Snob  Zoning  Law  does  not  allow  people  to  choose  the  life- 
style they  want  and  causes  urbanization  of  rural  areas. 


Local  Recommendations 


The  Town  should  adopt  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  historical  districts  within  the  Town  and  place  the  Town 
Hall  and  the  area  approximately  three  blocks  around  its  perimeter 
in  such  a  district  as  a  first  step. 

Survey  traffic  volumes  in  those  areas  of  town,  exclusive  of  state 
highways,  and  where  warranted  establish  a  system  of  one  way  streets 
and  one  side  parking  to  provide  a  sensible  traffic  pattern  in  the 
Town . 

Establish  a  special  department  charged  with  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  custodial  responsibility  necessary  for  the  proper  condition  of 
all  the  Town's  public  buildings,  including  school  properties. 

Establish  a  Charter  Commission,  under  the  proper  legislation; 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  our  present  form  of  government  as 
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the  Town's  charter.     This  will  then  enable  the  Town  to  exercise  home 
rule  to  a  greater  extent.     It  will  also  enable  the  changing  of  specific 
items  within  the  Charter  to  meet  the  Town's  requirements  in  a  more 
expeditious  manner. 

Consider  innovative  ideas  for  the  stimulation  of  growth  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  Town  and  its  tax  base.     Give  priority  to  those 
elements  providing  a  surplus  of  quality  and  penalize  those  down- 
grading same.     Sensitivity  and  fiscal  responsibility  should  not  be  the 
sole  perogative  of  our  government  officials;     all  our  citizens  should 
be  involved  and  encouraged  in  this  effort. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
City  of  Fall  River 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


In  tracing  the  nature  of  past  growth,  development  and  change 
in  Fall  River,  there  is  no  question  that  the  most  dramatic 
changes  have  occurred  within  the  past  five  to  seven  years. 
During  this  time  the  City  has  experienced  tremendous  change 
in  the  development  of  the  highway  network  servicing  the  area. 
The  City  has  acquired  and  developed  28  acres  of  new  recreational 
land  and  has  undertaken    a  substantial  reinvestment  program  to 
upgrade  its  existing  parks  and  playgrounds.     In  the  area  of  tourism* 
Fall  River  has  developed  Battleship  Cove  which  has  dramatically 
altered  the  Fall  River  waterfront.     An  industrial  park  was  created 
containing  77  5  acres  and  medium  to  large  shopping  centers  have 
developed  in  peripheral  sections  of  the  City. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  dramatic  changes  in  the  City  have  occurred 
in  the  area  of  public  facilities.   In  addition  to  the  recreational 
facilities,  the  City  has  constructed  a  new  City  Hall,  a  municipal 
incinerator,  a  water  filtration  plant,  and  a  new  high  school  which 
will  be  completed  in  the  near  future. 

An  overall  assessment  of  growth,  development  and  change  in  Fall 
River  over  the  last  fifteen  years  would  be  that  the  early  and 
middle  60 's  saw  Fall  River  somewhat  stagnant  in  comparison  to 
the  suburbs,  but  the  late  1960 's  and  the  1970' s  have  been  a 
tremendous  resurgence  in  growth  and  development  in  the  City. 

This  growth  has  changed  Fall  River  into  an  industrial  City 
rather  than  the  mill  town  the  City  was  before.  The 
more  mature  industries  and  institutions  that  have  developed 
have  provided  more  and  better  job  opportunities  and  improved 
the  aesthetics  and  environmental  character  of  the  City. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


In  response  to  issues  raised  by  previous  growth.  Fall  River  has 
seen  achievements  in  all  areas  of  comprehensive  planning. 
The  City  has  a  full-time  planning  staff.     Zoning  revisions  were 
completed  as  recently  as  October,   1975.     Subdivision  regulations 
were  revised  in  1971.     Highway    and  construction  decisions  were 
results  of  planning  studies.     Waste  water  treatment  plants,  an 
incinerator,  a  water  filtration  plant,  a  new  City  Hall  and  a 
new  high  school  have  all  responded  to  growth,  development  and 
change . 

The  overall  effectiveness  of  these  local  responses  has  been 
relatively  successful  as  a  whole.     The  existence  of  a  professional 
planning  staff  as  well  as  local  environmental  concerns  and  the 
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availabiltiy  of  money  to  achieve  desired  goals  have  been  the  major 
reasons  behind  what  Fall  River  has  done  to  control  growth  and 
development . 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Current  problems  and  opportunities  in  Fall  River  that  have  been 
posed  by  growth,  development  and  change  in  the  last  10  to  15 
years  are  as  follows: 

Problems 

1.  Relocation  of  residential  and  commercial  establishments 
due  to  highway  construction. 

2.  Creation  of  traffic  hazard  in  Canning  and  Bishop  Boule- 
vard areas  due  to  commercial  development . 

3.  Economic  pressures  on  municipality  and  private  business 
caused  by  attempted  compliance  with  environmental 
protection  developments. 

4.  Financial  strain  on  downtown  area  due  to  development  of 
malls  and  shopping  center  both  in  Fall  River  and 
surrounding  communities. 

5.  Increased  demand  on  municipal  resources  resulting  from 
capital  improvements  by  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors . 

6.  State-mandated  educational  requirements  resulting  in 
financial  strain  on  local  municipality. 


Opportunities 

1.  Greater  commercial,  recreational  and  industrial  trans- 
portation opportunities. 

2.  Commercial  development  in  Canning  and  Bishop  Boulevard 
area  has  increased  employment  opportunities  and  the 
City ' s  tax  base . 

3.  Environmental  protection  developments  have  increafied  the 
potential  of  greater  recreational  opportunities  as  well 
as  an  overall  cleaner  and  healthier  environment. 

4.  Central  Business  District  is  beginning  to  undergo 
tremendous  development  with  the  assistance  of  HUD 
funding  with  a  potential  of  expanding  employment  and 
economic  opportunities. 

5.  Capital  investments  have  improved  the  educational,  re- 
creational, employment  and  water  quality  opportunities 
of  the  entire  Community. 

6.  State-mandated  educational  programs  have  increased  the 
educational  opportunities  of  some  of  our  less  fortunate 
students . 
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"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  key  to  what  is  likely  to  occur  to  Fall  River  in  the  "most 
likely"  future  lies  in  what  is  expected  to  happen  with  industrial 
development.     At  the  present  time,  energy  exploration  is  beginning 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  if  successful  will  result  in 
new  types  of  energy-related  industry  for  the  area  -  energy  ex- 
ploration, processing,  and  transportation.     As  a  result  of  recent 
studies,  the  development  of  the  community's  waterfront  is  likely 
to  result  in  the  product  storage  and  transportation  industries. 
With  either  or  both  of  these  industrial  directions  coming  to 
reality,  an  increase  in  housing,  recreation,  and  commercial 
establishments  is  expected.     Residential  growth  is  most  likely 
to  occur  in  East  Fall  River    which  is  primarily  undeveloped  at 
present  with  commercial  development  following  the  population. 
Commercial  development  may  also  be  expected  in  proximity  to  the 
waterfront  where  the  emerging  skilled  labor  force  will  be  con- 
centrated.    Recreational  areas  will  grow  in  those  areas  of 
East  Fall  River  zoned  for  that  purpose. 

The  impact  of  the  upper  range  of  most  likely  to  occur  would  be 
overwhelmingly  beneficial.     In  addition  to  solving  old  community 
problems ,  such  as  umemployment  and  underemployment  and  a  shrinking 
tax  base,  the  impact  of  this  development  would  assure  the  success 
of  those  projects  currently  underway,  such  as  the  Central  Business 
District  Urban  Renewal  Project  and  guarantee  expansion  of  supportive 
services . 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  "desired  future"  of  Fall  River  should  include  the  physical 
upgrading  of  the  community,  particularly  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  existing  housing  stock. 

The  social  service  delivery  system  should  be  expanded  and  co- 
ordinated so  as  to  adequately  meet  the  needs     of  all  residents. 

Highly  desirable  would  be  the  revitalizat ion  of  the  Central 
Business  District  to  the  level  of  its  being  a  regional  commercial, 
cultural,  and  recreational  focal  point. 

In  terms  of  new  residential  development,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  expand  in  the  eastern  portions  of  Fall  River,  Recreational 
development  in  the  vicinity  of  Copicut  could  serve  to  compli- 
ment this  residential  expansion. 

Industry  should  continue  its  current  trend  of  diversification  in 
Fall  River.     The  most  important  for-rn  of  such  diversification 
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would  be  comprised  of  the  attraction  and  development  of  petro 
chemical  industries.     Much  of  this  development  can  be  facilitated 
by  an  active  and  prosperous  waterfront  development  program  which 
is  already  in  the  feasibility  stage.     Such  diversification  would 
increase  the  economic  stability  and  employability  of  a  city  which 
suffered  tremendous  hardship  when  its  then  sole  industry,  cotton 
textiles,  declined  abruptly. 

Educational  needs  should  be  met  by  a  program  of  constantly  up- 
grading the  quality  of  our  school  system.     Just  as  we  are  about 
to  replace  our  outdated  high  school  with  a  new  22  million  dollar 
modern  facility,  this  effort  should  continue  at  the  elementary 
level  in  a  manner  which  will  not  cause  undue  economic  hardship 
on  the  City.     We  should  constantly  strive  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  our  teachers  as  well,  in  order  to  further  insure  the  future  of 
our  children. 

In  addition  to  developing  the  Copicut  area  for  recreational  pur- 
poses ,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of 
Cook  Pond  as  a  source  of  both  recreational  and  natural  beauty. 
The  implementation  of  the  plan  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  would  be  a  desirable  goal  in  this  regard. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


Fall  River  encourages  regional  sharing  of  responsibilities  and  cost. 
Presently,  with  certain  limitations,  vocational  education  and  bus 
transportation  are  on  a  shared  basis.     Total  regionalization  of 
housing,   industrial  development,  sewerage  treatment,  solid  waste 
disposal,  water  supply  should  become  priority  issues.     However,  such 
regional  endeavors  must    not  financially  burden  communities  but 
provide  considerable  subsidization  through  state  and  federal 
funding . 

State  laws,  programs  and  policies  all  have  a  significant  impact 
on  growth  and  development  in  Fall  River.     Significant  laws  which 
work  well  might  be  zoning,  subdivision  control  and  some  con- 
servation laws.     (General  environmental  laws  some  times  hamper 
development).     Laws  which  appear  to  work  poorly  might  be  welfare 
laws  (pooi'-ly  administered,  diminish  individual  incentive). 


Local  Recommendations 


Fall  River  recommmends  the  following  .list  of  priorities  to  be 
initiated  by  the  Mayor  of  Fall  River; 

1.  The  State  should  assume  the  cost  of  the  education  system. 

2.  The  City's  representation  on  the  regional  commission  should 
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he  on  a  "one-man,  one-vote",   (representation  on  the  basis 
of  population)  principle.     Failing  that,  all  member  com- 
munities possessing  the  same  voting  power  should  be  assessed 
Proportionate  to  their  relative  voting  power. 

3.  Fall  River  should  impose  a  personal  income  tax  on  wages 
earned  by  employees  working  in  the  City  but  residing  out- 
side of  it. 

4.  A  local  ordinance  should  be  adopted  mandating  a  sign-off 
procedure  by  all  relevant  departments  regarding  permits, 
inspections,  projected  water  and  sewer  installations,  etc. 

5.  A  local  committee  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
continually  reviewing  proposed  state  legislation  and  re- 
commending same  in  order  to  promote  positive  future  growth 
in  Fall  River. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Freetown 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Past  development  has  been  mainly  residential  causing  a  sizeable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  single  family  dwelling  units  built.  This 
growth  is  due  to  Freetown's  proximity  to  the  urbanized  areas  of 
Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  and  to  the  fine  regional  highway 
network.     (Routes  2  4  and  14  0  r>un through  the  Town.)     The  industrial 
base  in     Freetown  is  small.     The  Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Com- 
pany has  built  a  plant  in  Town  and  the  Polaroid  Corp.  recently 
negotiated  purchase  of  the  Olin  Corporation's  idle  chemical  plant. 
Little  commercial  and  retail  activity  has  occurred  and  present 
establishments  primarily     serve  the  existing  population.  Agri- 
culture has  declined  in  the  past. 

The  population  growth  rate  from  1970  to  1975  was  27.3  percent. 
In  1950  there  were  2,104  residents,  increasing  to  5,458  in  1975. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  Town  meeting  has  voted  down  a  zoning  proposal  although  the 
zoning  issue  is  not   settled  and  consultants  are  preparing  another 
proposal.     The  minimum  lot  size  was  increased,  however,  from 
3  0,000  square  feet  to  40,000  square  feet  and  the  Town  accepted 
a  by-law  to  protect  shorelines,  inland  wetlands,  bogs  and  ground- 
water.    The  Town  recently  appropriated  funds  for  a  master  plan. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Current  problems  include:     lack  of  comprehensive  planning  and 
land  use  (regarding  zoning)  ,  lack  of  municipal  sewerage  and 
water  systems,  extensive  wetlands  and  some  town  by-laws  which 
remain  inadequate  to  meet  growth  pressures. 

Among  the  Town ' s  assets  are:     availability  of  open  land,  good 
schools,  favorable  tax  rate,  a  fine  regional  highway  network 
small  town  character,  forests  and  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. 
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"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  committee  feels  that  the  most  likely  future  will  lead  the 
Town  to  become  more  suburban  in  nature,     further  residential 
housing  developments  constructed  to  meet  population  growth 
will  cause  the  need  for  expanded  public  facilities  and  services. 
Without  zoning  or  a  master  plan  for  guidance,  growth  will  be 
haphazard . 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  committee  realizes  that  a  certain  amount  of  growth  is  in- 
evitable and  that  planning  is  needed  to  direct  this  growth  so  that 
the  rural,  small  town  character  is  not  destroyed.     Phasing  of  growth 
would  help  since  the  Town  desires  to  assimilate  new  growth  rather 
than  being  absorbed  by  it. 

To  meet  the  desired  future,  the  committee  recognizes  the  need  for 
zoning  and  a  master  plan  to  direct  growth  as  well  as  more 
stringent  enforcement  of  existing  laws.     This  could  be  best 
achieved  with  the  use  of  full  time  personnel  to  administer  the 
laws . 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


Freetown  has  participated  in  inter  municipal  programs  in  the  past 
(e.g.   education)  and  continues  to  see  the  need  for  such  programs 
in  the  future  especially  in  regards  to  sewerage  and  water  supply 
systems . 

Developments  of  regional  impact  which  would  affect  Freetown's 
future  hinge  on  outer  continental  shelf  oil  development  and 
coal  mining  in  the  vicinity.     These  would  further  increase  growth 
pressures  on  Freetown  especially  if  support  facilities  for  these 
activities  were  located  in  the  Fall  River-  New  Bedford  area. 

The  committee  supports  the  idea  of  land  use  legislation  for 
developments  of  regional  impact  and  for  areas  of  critical 
planning  concern. 
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Local  Recommendations 


The  committee  feels  that  the  various  State  regulations,  e.g.,  the 
Building  Code,  the  Environmental  Code,  Chapter  7  66,  the  Wetlands 
Protection  Act,  etc.,  have  helped  the  community.     These  directives 
probably  would  not  have  come  from  the  Town.     However,  all  too 
often  the  State's  regulations  and  requirements  the  Town  must  meet 
are  not  met  with  additional  funds,  thereby  increasing  the  burdern 
on  the  Town's  finances. 

The  committee  would  like  to  see  additional  state  funds  for 
education,  especially  for  implementation  of  Chaper  766.     The  tax 
base  for  open  land  should  be  changed. 

The  committee  believes  there  are  many  good  laws  in  existence  which 
should  be  more  effectively  enforced.     In  order  to  meet  this  end, 
Town  officials  need  additional  full-time  supporting  staff. 


/ 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Lakeville 

Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 

Despite  a  small  population  base,  Lakeville  has  experienced 
considerable  population  growth  relative  to  what  existed  in 
the  1950's  (2,066  in  1950  vs.   5,118  in  1975).  Recently, 
however,  this  trend  has  slowed  somewhat  due  to  an  increase 
in  lot  size  from  30,000  to  70,000  square  feet.  Accompanying 
population  expansion  has  been  a  small  growth  in  the  commercial 
base  of  the  community.     There  has  been  no  industrial  develop- 
ment to  speak  of  thereby  suggesting  a  significant  commuter 
population . 

A  primary  stimulus  to  growth  in  Lakeville  has  been  the  construc- 
tion of  Rt .   25  and  Rt .   140  with  associated  interchanges  adjacent 
to  the  community.     This  highway  network  has  opened  the  community 
up  to  employment  centers  within  reasonable  commuting  time. 
Because  of  its  good  access,  attractive  character,  environmental 
quality,  and  the  availability  of  developable  land,  the  Town  has 
been  subject  to  significant  growth  pressure  relative  to  its 
historic  rate  of  development. 

As  far  as  the  impact  is  concerned,  the  Growth  Policy  Committee 
reports  that  the  overall  impact  has  been  positive.     The  increase 
in  commercial  activity  has  expanded  the  tax  base  somewhat  and 
the  regional  highway  network  now  provides  greater  opportunity 
to  jobs,  goods  and  services  outside  of  Lakeville.     Yet,  in 
addition  to  the  positive  aspects  of  growth  the  committee  also 
mentions  several  negative  ones.     The  negative  impacts  include 
a  greater  demand  for  municipal  services  (e.g.  a  new  middle 
school  was  built)  and  some  encroachment  on  woodland 
and  wetland  areas.     Because  of  the  expanded  demand  for  services, 
the  tax  rate  has  climbed  and  this  has  caused  some  citizens, 
notably  some  elderly  ones,  to  sell  off  tracts  of  land  in  order 
to  pay  their  taxes.     Still,  the  growth  policy  committee  believes 
that  the  character  of  the  community  has  been  maintained  and  even 
reinforced . 

Response  to  Past  Growth 

The  most  significant  response  to  past  growth  has  been  a  revision 

in  1973  of  the  zoning  and  subdivision  by-lavjs .     A  change  in  the 

minimum  lot  size  from  30,000  to  70,000  square  feet  has  eased 

some  of  the  pressure  on  municipal  services  caused  by  exploding 

population  levels.     Another  response  included  the  purchase 

of  a  120  acre  site  for  a  conservation,  landfill  and  industrial 

park. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  Town's  effort  have  been  mixed 
according  to  the  committee. 
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Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


There  are  several  current  problems  in  the  Lakeville  community. 
For  one,  the  cost  of  education  and  municipal  services  continue 
to  rise  thus  placing  a  further  burden  on  property  taxes.  Un- 
controlled growth  at  some  Lakeshore  sites  have  caused  and 
continue  to  cause  significant  water  pollution  problems. 


Opportunities  cited  include  new  areas  for  shopping  and  employ- 
ment possibilities  due  to  an  expanded  highway  network  as  well 
as  improved  access  to  regional  recreational,  cultural  and 
social  resources. 

"Most  Likely'Tuture  and  its  Implications 

The  most  likely  future  described  by  the  committee  appears  to  be 
essentially  a  continuation  of  past  trends.     That  is,  residential 
growth  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  strong  pace  relative  to  its 
past  development.     Rapid  or  significant  industrial  or  commercial 
growth  is  not  expected.     However,  job  opportunities  in  surrounding 
communities  will  stimulate  housing  development  by  those  who  desire 
Lakeville  as  a  place  to  live  because  of  its  semi-rural  character. 

Given  residential  growth  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
economic  base,  there  will  be  a  continued  reliance  upon  single 
family  housing  for  the  tax  base.  This  should  further  squeeze 
the  quality  of  Lakeville 's  municipal  services  particularlv  in 
the  educational  sector.  Further,  a  number  of  large  land  holding 
residents  who  are  on  fixed  income  may  be  forced  to  sell  their 
property  because  of  an  increasing  tax  burden. 

Environmentally,  the  expected  future  may  adversely  affect  wetlands 
and  watersheds  and  could  further  threaten  groundwater  supplies. 
Ultimately,  this  type  of  growth  will  adversely  alter  the  character 
of  the  community . 

Desired  Future  and  its  Rationale 

The  desired  future  can  be  described  in  one  word  as  controlled. 
The  Growth  Policy  Committee  would  like  to  see  selective  housing 
growth  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  less  than  that  which  has  occurred 
in  the  recent  past.     A  similar  approach  is  also  desired  in  the 
area  of  industrial  and  commercial  development.     That  is,  growth 
in  these  two  sectors  is  very  much  desired,  however,  the  Town 
would  like  to  have  the  luxury  of  being  selective  in  order  to 
protect  its  environmental  character.     A  further  goal  would  be 
to  expand  and  improve  the  supply  of  municipal  services  in  the 
community . 

The  rationale  for  the  above  scenario  rests  on  the  goal  of 
stabilizing  the  tax  rate  and  retaining  the  Town's  current  social 
and  environmental  character. 
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Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Program 

The  Local  Growth  Policy  Committee  relates  that  Lakeville  has 
felt  somewhat  squeezed  by  growth  in  neighboring  communities. 
For  example,  they  cite  the  New  Bedford  Industrial  Park  develop- 
ment as  a  stimulus  to  growth  in  the  area  which  ultimately  has 
put  pressure  on  the  Freetown-Lakeville  Regional  School,  Further, 
control  of  the  principal  ponds  in  Lakeville  by  the  communities 
of  New  Bedford,  Fall  River  and  Taunton  has  been  a  source  of 
irritation  and  frustration  to  Lakeville  officials  and  residents. 

Overall,  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  committee  members  is  one 
of  a  progressive  loss  of  control  over  issues  which  affect  the 
community.     They  have  participated  in  intermunicipal  programs 
(education  and  electricity),  and  their  experiences  have  moved 
the  Town  to  seek  a  more  independent  attitude.     They  would  also 
like  to  regain  some  degree  of  control  over  the  ponds  within  the 
Town's  boundary. 

In  general,  the  Lakeville  representatives  see  a  greater  need 
for  local  control  and  a  greater  sensitivity  to  local  needs  by 
State  agencies.     They  see  a  pressing  need  to  reduce  the  type  of 
State  legislation  which  does  not  have  a  local  option  built  into 
it.     On  the  other  hand,  this  same  committee  sees  a  greater  need 
to  adhere  more  closely  to  certain  state  statutes  such  as  the 
environmental  protection  laws  which  are  necessary  to  protect 
natural  resources  in  the  Lakeville  area. 

Local  Recommendations 

(1)  Legislation  be  adopted  requiring  funds  be  appropriated  by  the 
State  to  pay  for  programs  affecting  municipalities  that  are 
adopted  on  a  statewide  level  without  local  option.  (Legislature) 

(2)  Greater  emphasis  on  local  impact,  views  and  ability  to  pay 
for  programs  is  necessary  within  the  executive  agencies. 
(Legislature  and  Governor) 

(3)  Continued  close  adherence  to  and  enforcement  of  health, 
building  and  zoning  codes.     (Selectmen,  Board  of  Health, 
Planning  Board,  Appeals  Board,  Conservation  Commission, 
executive  agencies) 

(4)  Development  of  unified  criteria  for  disposition  of  town- 
owned  land  designated  for  industrial/commercial  purposes. 
(Selectmen,  Planning  Board,  Industrial  and  Development 
Commission,  Town  Meeting) 

(5)  Authority  of  industrial  finance  agency  or  similar  group 

to  dispose  of  Town-owned  property  designated  for  industrial/ 
commercial  use.     (Town  meeting.  Selectmen,  Industrial  and 
Development  commission,  Planning  Board,  Conservation 
Commission    Historical  Commission. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Mansfield 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  its  Impact 


Major  growth  in  Mansfield  has  occurred  during  the  late  1960's 
and  1970' s.     Growth  was  largely  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
Interstate  highway  system.     Residential  growth  has  occurred  in  the 
Town  in  multi-unit  and  single-family  development.     Problems  with 
single-family  development  have  arisen  because  of  the  lack  of  storm 
drainage , 

Industrially  the  Town  has  experienced  substantial  growth 
during  the  late  1960's  and  1970 's  in  Cabot,  Cabot  and  Forbes 
Industrial  Park  and  the  Ryan  and  Elliott  Industrial  Park. 

The  Town  reviews  most  of  the  past  growth  as  positive;  however, 
a  minority  in  the  community  would  like  to  stop  arbitrary  growth 
patterns.     Positive  growth  has  enabled  the  community  to  afford 
various  amenities  due  to  the  financial  benefits  of  growth. 
Growth  has  made  the  community  more  aware  of  tne  factors  of 
growth  and  its  relationship  to  future  development.     The  community 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  planning  for  the  Town's  future. 

The  LGPC  has  viewed  the  impact  of  growth  as  generally  positive. 
Negatively  the  committee  notes  that  development  of  apartment 
units  in  all  areas  of  the  Town.     The  industrial  zone  adjacent 
to  Maple  Park  should  have  been  more  compatible  with  the 
surrounding  area. 

Residential  growth  has  lowered  the  average  age  of  the  citizenry 
and  enabled  more  people  to  be  involved  in  the  community. 
Residential  growth  has  endangered  environmental  resources  of  the 
Town  and  the  cost  of  services  has  increased. 

Commercially  the  downtown  has  declined. 

Industrial  growth  has  created  new  job  opportunities  and  the 
tax  base  has  broadened,  however  it  has  removed  750  acres 
of  open  space . 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  Town  amended  its  zoning  by-law  in  1972  to  control  multi- 
family  dwellings.     The  Town  has  improved  earth  removal  regu- 
lations and  adopted  site  plan  approval  requirements.     The  Town 
has  adopted  a  Capital  Improvements  Program. 
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Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


The  committee  listed  the  following  problems:     sewer  expansion, 
schools,  water  expansion,  downtown  decline,  zoning  taxes,  streets, 
general  demands  for  services  and  noise  and  air  quality. 

The  following  opportunities  were  listed:     jobs,  new  people  re- 
present new  interests,  economics  and  developing  the  potential 
of  our  resources. 


"Most  Likely" Future  and  Its  Implications. 


The  Town  should  experience  balanced  growth  which  will  be 
primarily  single-family  housing,  the  two  industrial  parks 
will  continue  to  grow,   improved  commercial  activity  and 
expansion  of  the  Town's  open  space.     Growth  will  be 
controlled  due  to  control  mechanisms.     The  Town  is  com- 
mitted to  a  development  pattern  whereas  the  population 
could  double  over  the  next  2  0  years. 

The  development  pattern  could  change  if  the  local  govern- 
ment amended  the  zoning  map. 

The  implications  of  the  most  likely  future  are  the  following: 


1.  inability  of  the  community  to  provide  services 

2.  stabilization  of  the  tax  rate  and  being  able  to  pro- 
vide basic  services 

3.  inadequate  variety  of  housing  types 

4.  availability  of  jobs 

5.  damage  to  waterways 

6.  expansion  by  the  state  of  social  programs,  which 
should  rest  with  either  local  communities  or  families 

7.  positive  impact  of  future  development  properly  controlled. 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  desired  future  of  Mansfield  is  a  proper  balance  of  various 
development.     Slower  population  growth  and  accelerated  economic 
growth.     Expansion  of  commercial  activities  in  the  downtown. 
Solving  the  sewer  and  sanitary  landfill  problems.     Local  control 
of  the  Town     is  necessary  to  maintain  its  own  identity  to  achieve 
the  desired  future  the  following  are  necessary: 

1.  continued  successful  efforts  of  the  planning  process 

2.  continuation  of  participatory  government 

3.  retain  zoning  by-law 
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H,  subdivision  control 

5.  establishment  of  downtown  development  association  and 
improving  the  laws  and  government  which  would 
permit  the  redevelopment  of  the  CBD 

6.  put  the  school  budget  under  local  control 

7.  keep  the  selectmen  and  town  meeting  form  of  government 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


The  committee  approves  regional  actions  for  sewage  treatment, 
sanitary  landfill,  water  supply  and  schools.     The  committee 
believes  the  transportation  development  in  the  area  communities 
are  beneficial  to  all.     Regional  developments  detract  from  the 
home  rule  concept  of  government . 

State  laws  were  not  designed  for  local  needs  and  are 
not  flexible  for  local  circumstances.     The  state  sanitary 
code  requires  local  industries  to  connect  to  the  sewer  system 
and  the  state  delayed    the  connection  permits  by  six  months. 
The  problem  of  local  boards  interpreting  state  regulations. 
The  committee  wants  the  local  property  tax  to  remain  dependent 
on  the  local  base.     Consideration  for  development  rights  of 
farmers  to  ensure  agricultural  land  uses. 


Local  Recommendations 


1.  Capital  Improvement  Program  should  be  continued  on  a  local 
level  to  relate  major  expenditures  of  the  community  to 

growth.     This  will  give  the  Town  an  opportunity  to 
keep  ahead  of  growth  related  problems. 

2.  Zoning  should  be  designed  to  provide  the  quality  of  life 
within  the  community  and  not  just  for  the  fact  of  needed 
control  of  anticipated  development. 

3.  Improvement  to  the  downtown  area  and  encourage  the  re- 
investment by  private  capital. 

4.  Remove  from  the  State  many  of  the  laws  that  add  to  local 
governmental  problems. 

5.  Issue  not  resolved,  Town  faced  with  problem  of  re-evaluation 
at  100  percent  as  mandated  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

6.  Construction  of  1-495 

7.  Change  the  State  control  and  the  effect  that  it  will  have 
on  Town  meeting  spending  over  school  administration;  for 
example  the  breakfast  program  and  Chapter  7  66. 

8.  Improve  the  county  form  of  government. 

9.  The  limiting  of  the  powers  of  SRPEDD  and  the  orderly 
transition  from  regional  to  local  control  through  the 
establishment  of  technical  jobs  in  all  of  the  communities 
within  the  SRPEDD  District.     This  would  be  more  of  a 
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benefit  to  the  communities  than  exists  within  the  present 
structure  of  SRPEDD. 

Establishment  of  a  program  to  purchase  development 

rights  on  agricultural  land. 

Strengthening  of  the  Home  Rule  Process. 

State  control  applied  only  to  the  extent  that  they 

are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  local  programs. 

Review  of  Town  Charter  to  keep  it  up  to  date  on  an 

annual  basis. 


LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
TOWN  OF  MARION 


Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Marion  has  experienced  a  slow  and  constant  growth  over  the  past 
fifteen  years  while  maintaining  its  rural  character.  The 
completion  of  Route  1-19  5  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
the  Town.     However,  industrial  and  commercial  growth  have 
been  minimal;  therefore,  growth  has  been  mainly  residential. 
The  Town  has  maintained  a  stable  tax  rate  during  this  growth 
period  via  careful  planning. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  Town  has  formed  a  Conservation  Commission,  and  utilized 
various  regional,  state  and  federal  agencies  for  assistance. 
The  Town  has  established  a  Historic  District  Study  Conmiittee, 
revised  their  Zoning  By-Laws  (1974),  revised  their  subdivision 
regulations   (1974),  and  updated  their  master  plan  (1974). 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Growth  has  affected  the  natural  environment  and  resources,  and 
placed  a  demand  on  services.     Opportunities  have  been  the 
retention  of  the  small-town  character,  coastal  location,  open 
space  and  controlled  growth. 


Most  Likely  Future  and  Its  Implications 


Residential  growth  will  continue  and  commercial  and  industrial 
growth  will  be  limited.     Lack  of  job  opportunities  and  expansion 
of  Town  services  is  very  likely  to  occur;  however,  the  overall 
impact  of  the  most  likely  future  "would  be  positive". 
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Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  desired  future  for  the  Town  would  be  slow  residential  growth 
and  limited  industrial  and  commercial  growth.     Availability  of 
jobs  for  area  residents  via  industrial  expansion  in  the  nearby 
cities  (e.g.  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River).     The  desired  future 
could  be  achieved  by  initiating  density  controls  into  a 
zoning  by-law. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


The  committee  has  identified  SRPEDD  for  giving  "prime  support  to 
Marion  and  the  surrounding  communities".     The  committee  has 
identified  solid  waste  disposal,  public  prosecutor,  water, 
schools  and  SRPEDD  as  areas  being  operated  regionally.  The 
committee  has  identified  areas  of  possible  regional  responsibility 
as  "transportation,  coastal  zone  management  and  pollution". 
These  areas  could  operate  regionally  as  long  as  each  community 
shared  responsibility  and  decision  making.     The  committee  views 
programs  such  as  the  MBTA  as  detrimental  to  a  community  because 
it  may  pay  an  assessment,  but  receive  no  benefit.     Areas  of 
critical  planning  concern  that  may  be  managed  regionally  are 
the  coastal  zone  and  watershed. 

State  programs  haven't  affected  growth  and  development  in 
Marion.     School  building  regulations  are  viewed  positively  by 
the  committee.     The  Building  Code,  Sanitary  Code,  Anti-Snob 
Zoning  Law,  Wetlands  Protection  Act  are  viewed  negatively. 
The  Building  Code  has  only  benefited  developers  and  the  Sanitary 
Code  prevents  new  methods  of  sewage  disposal. 

The  committee  would  support  reduced  assessments  on  working 
farms  and  allowing  the  Town  "first  option"  to  purchase  the  farmland 
(farmland  should  include  cranberry  bogs).     The  committee  views 
the  State  formula  for  local  aid  as  inequitable.     The  committee 
believes  that  "shore  front  and  waterways"  must  be  made  more 
accessible  to  inland  people. 


Local  Recommendations 


1.  The  State  should  "streamline"  all  procedures,  for  example, 
permits  and  civil  service  appointments  for  part-time 
inspectors . 

2.  More  regional  State  offices  to  help  small  communities, 
but  with  people  in  charge  to  make  local  decisions. 

3.  Improve  State  responses  to  local  and  regional  technical 
needs . 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Mattapoisett 

Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Mattapoisett  experienced  rapid  population  growth  in  the  60 's 
and  more  modest  growth  since.     This  is  attributable  to  improved 
access  to  the  town  afforded  by  Route  1-195,  SMU ,  nearby  job 
opportunities,  excellent  recreation,  "character  of  the  community" 
and  relatively  pristine  environmental  quality  which  has  spurred 
residential  development. 


Commercial  situation  has  been  stagnant,  with  lack  of  sewer 
facilities  a  definite  hindrance.     However,  some  specialized 
businesses  and  professional  offices  are  on  the  increase.  In- 
dustrial growth  has  belen  one  firm  with  five  employees.  Matta- 
poisett perceives  itself  as  a  "suburban  community  not  really 
self-sufficient  in  providing  retail  shopping,  services  associated 
with  a  town  center,  or  job  opportunities." 

Impact  of  this  growth  has,  of  course,  been  mixed.     The  increased 
average  youthfulness  of  the  population  demands  more  school 
services,  and     this  inevitably  burdens  the  taxpayer.  Development 
in  surrounding  towns  has  led  to  an  increase  in  seasonal  population, 
busier  streets  and  some  environmental  deterioration,  particularly 
in  wetlands  and  floodplains.     There  has  been  a  loss  of  permanent 
white-collar  jobs  but  a  gain  in  blue-collar  ones.     Housing,  shopping 
and  recreation  have  all  improved. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


Mattapoisett  changed  its  zoning  by-laws  in  1973  to  increase  lot  sizes  and 
add  floodplain  provisions  and  restrictions  on  development  near 
bodies  of  water.     The  zoning  ordinances  also  restrict  apartments 
to  specific  districts  and  permit  strip  development.     Large  tracts 
of  undeveloped  land  are  zoned  for  industry.     Both  zoning  and 
subdivision  regulations  are  considered  effective  in  controlling 
development.     An  Industrial  Development  Commission  has  been  formed 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  attracting  industry.  Historic 
preservation  is  limited  to  a  few  specific  structures.     There  is 
no  planning  staff,  only  a  non-updated  (1965)  Master  Plan  which  has 
not  influenced  decision  making.     The  community  has  been  motivated 
by  environmental  concerns  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the  character 
of  the  community  in  their  approach  to  growth-related  issues, 
which  are  rated  relatively  unsuccessful  overall. 
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Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Problems  are  school  size,  lack  of  sewage  treatment  facilities, 
1-19  5,  increases  in  population  and  education.  Opportunities 
are  given  as  SMU  and  1-195.     The  Town  feels  that  a  viable  land 
use  program,  coordination  between  committees  and  boards  toward 
a  common  goal  and  education  of  people  about  the  coastal  environ- 
ment are  needed. 


"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  rejuvenation  of  New  Bedford  as  an  industrial  center  and  ex- 
pected industrial  growth  along  1-195  will  eventually  "sub-urbanize" 
Mattapoisett .     Environmental  considerations  will  be  a  point  of 
polarization.     Obviously,  population  will  increase  considerably 
and  the  character  of  the  community  will  never  be  the  same. 
Other  impacts  are  exacerbation  of  exist in g  sewage  disposal  pro- 
blems, compromising  of  water  and  general  environmental  quality, 
strains  on  road,  educational,  police,  fire  sei'vices.     The  main 
factors  influencing  growth  are  buildable  land,  water  quality, 
sewerage,  and  local  priorities  which  are  locally  controllable. 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


This  consists  of  controlled  growth  of  residential  areas,  an  influx 
of  general  businesses  and  industry  in  areas  appropriately  zoned, 
and  a  series  of  municipal  facility  improvements.     The  rationale 
is  to  improve  the  Town's  tax  base,  making  it  better  able  to  effect 
municipal  improvements  to  utilize  resources  provided  this  sea- 
coast  town  by  nature.     Lack  of  a  Town  Planner  renders  unrealistic 
any  hope  of  state  or  federal  funding  for  improvements.     The  Town 
wants  to  acquire  land  for  "green  belts"  and  protection  of  natural 
resources.     They  wish  to  preserve  the  existing  small-town 
character . 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


Problems  that  lend  themselves  to  regional  solutions  are  education, 
water  pollution  control,  environmental  impacts,  public  safety, 
transportation,   sewage  disposal.     A  role  as  regional  recreation 
center  is  predicted.     The  Mattapoisett  River  is  an  "area  of  critical 
planning  concern"  because  of  multi-community  impacts.  Nevertheless, 
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Mattapoisett  does  not  support  mult i -community  regulation  of  this 
area.     Town  will  oppose  any  regional  growth  activity  that  threatens 
the  goal  of  preserving  the  small-town,  Buzzards  Bay  character  of 
the  Town  unless  impacts  can  be  directed  "to  specific  localities". 
They  feel  that  agricultural  land  should  be  taxed  according  to 
agricultural  rather  than  speculative  use,  and  oppose  state 
legislation  that  affects  localities'   zoning  perogatives. 


Local  Recommendations 


1.  Development  of  a  viable  land  use  program 

2.  Reorientation  of  the  focus  of  the  planning  board  in  the 
direction  of  making  careful  studies  of  resource  possi- 
bilities and  needs 

3.  Emphasis  on  harbor  development 

4.  Encouragement  of  seasonal  and  retired  residents. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
City  of  New  Bedford 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


New  Bedford  has  had  a  stable  population  over  the  last  fifteen 
years;     however  the  city  has  experienced  out-migration  of  younger 
more  affluent  families  and  immigration  of  older  less  affluent 
families  which  includes  many  foreign  born  Portuguese  and  Spanish- 
speaking  . 

Distinct  housing  patterns  in  the  City  consist  of  new  single- 
family  housing,  public  financing  has  built  and  rehabilitated  some 
units,  private  rehabilitation  of  substantial  number  of  units  and 
large  older  homes  have  been  converted  to  transient  apartments  in 
older  neighborhoods.     The  City  has  a  lower  density  per  resi- 
dential unit  than  in  the  past. 

Commercially,  the  City  has  invested  in  a  downtown  walker's  mall 
and  has  proceeded  with  an  urban  renewal  project  designed  to 
provide  new  land  for  new  commercial  activities  in  the  Central 
Business  District. 

Industrially  the  City  has  developed  an  industrial  park,  but 
absentee  ownership  has  become  disturbing     but  not  a  negative 
trend.     The  City  has  had  slower  than  average  economic  growth,  but 
most  citizens  have  had  rising  purchasing  power.     New  highways 
(195,140,  and  18)  have  improved  cross  city  access,  and  mass 
transit  through  Southeastern  Regional  Transit  Authority  has 
improved,  both  inter-and  intra-city  travel. 

The  City  is  implementing  its  comprehensive  open-space  plan  and 
is  adding  various  recreation  and  conservation  areas 

Overall  the  impact  of  growth,  development  and  change  in  New 
Bedford  has  been  mixed.     Purchasing  power  has  advanced  slowly  and 
the  standard  of  living  has  improved.     The  City  has  had  to  initiate 
various  programs  to  counteract  neighborhood  blight  and  downtown 
deterioration,  and  to  improve  mass  transit  and  transportation. 
Economic  growth  and  development  in  New  England  haa  caused  severe 
employment  problems  which  hamper  the  City's  ability  to  preserve 
and  improve. 

Residential  development  has  improved  housing,  but  created  vacancy 
problems  in  the  existing  housing  market,  therefore  property  main- 
tenance diminishes  and  spreads  to  new  neighborhoods. 

Commercial  growth,  development,  and  change  has  led  to  the  City's 
central  business  district  decline  due  to  the  coripetition  of  a 
suburban  mall  in  Dartmouth.     However,  to  counteract  the  competition 
the  City  has  introduced  a  downtown  "walkers  mall".     Subarea  malls 
have  developed  providing  neighborhoods  with  a  variety  of  convenience 
outlets  in  agreeable  surroundings.     An  older  "strip  commercial" 
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area  is  stable  and  showing  signs  of  new  life. 

Industrial  activity  has  gradually  declined  to  where  it  now  employs 
40-45  percent  of  the  work  force  whereas,  in  post-war  New  Bedford 
it  employed  7  5  percent.     Industries  seeking  suburban  type  settings 
have  been  accommodated  in  the  industrial  park  and  not  left  the 
City.     Industrial  growth  has  been  most  noticeable  in  light  of 
highly  diversified  industries,  but  has  failed  to  provide  new 
employment  opportunities  for  younger  members  of  the  work  force. 

Transit  and  transportation  improvements  have  benefited  the  City 
overall,  but  transportation  improvements  has  made  the  move  to 
the  suburbs  much  easier. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


New  Bedford's  response  to  past  grov7th  has  been  to  implement  a 
comprehensive  master  plan  which  entails  urban  renewal  and 
highway  programs  as  well  as  harbor  and  airport  studies. 

The  City  has  also  instituted  a  concentrated  code  enforcement 
program.     Other  responses  have  been  residential  and  commercial 
rehabilitation  and  historic  preservation.     The  City  is  currently 
preparing  a  comprehensive  master  plan  and  specific  master  plans 
for  harbor  and  airport  development.     There  has  been  opposition 
to  apartment  development  in  single-family  areas.     There  has  been 
support  for  industrial  development,  and  intermittent  neighbor- 
hood involvement  in  urban  renewal  project  planning. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Problems  in  New  Bedford  have  been  the  following; 

1.  Lack  of  Available  Land 

2.  Lack  of  Population  Growth 

3.  Unemployment 

4.  Lack  of  Investment  Capital/High  Interest  Rates 

5.  High  Expenditures  for  Utility  Extensions  and  Road 
Networks . 

6.  Economic  Climate  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England. 
Opportunities  in  New  Bedford  are  the  following: 

1.  Tourist  Development 

2.  Harbor  and  Airport  Development 

3.  DeveDopment  of  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone 

4.  Prospects  for  Off-shore  Oil  Development 

5.  Prospects  for  the  Fishing  Industry  in  the  "200  [iie 
Limit  Era" 
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"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


New  Bedford's  most  likely  future  would  include  a  gradual  re- 
vitalization  of  the  downtown  and  other  commercial  centers,  con- 
tinued stagnation  of  the  industrial  center  with  expansion  of  a 
few  select  industries;     intermittent  growth  among  the  wholesale 
and  retail  centers;     more  rapid  growth  in  the  selected  services; 
gradual  revitalization  of  the  fishing  fleet  and  ancillary  faci- 
lities and  gradual  revitalization  of  water  borne  commercial 
activities  if  the  State  moves  to  replace  the  New  Bedford- 
Fairhaven  Bridge.     Gradual  development  of  the  land  remaining 
along  the  waterfront  and  near  the  airport  for  recreational 
opportunities.     Housing  will  improve  via  publicly  and  privately 
financed  rehabilitation  and  there  is  an  expectation  for  development 
of  tourist  trade.     Offshore  oil  development  could  affect  economic 
development,  residential  development,  and  impact  on  the  fishing 
industry. 

The  impact  of  the  most  likely  future  would  be  a  continued  re- 
vitalization of  the  city's  harbor,  highway  network,  and 
water  supply  for  growth;     however  due  to  the  regional  economy,  all  that 
will  occur  is  a  gradual  increase  in  economic  activity.  Specifi- 
cally, jobs,  white  collar  and  construction  will  grow.  Public 
housing  supply  will  grow.     Recreation  opportunities  to  be  ex- 
panded, water  supply  may  be  a  problem  and  wetlands  should  remain 
intact . 


Desired  Future  and  Rationale 


The  desired  future  would  include  steady  and  healthy  economic 
activity  which  would  provide  higher  per  capita  earnings,  greater 
economic  opportunity  for  individuals,  reduced  unemployment, 
diminished  welfare  rolls,  an  open  housing  market,  adequate  pro- 
visions of  all  goods  and  services,  and  an  ability  to  choose  goods 
and  services. 


Local  Prospective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


Regional  impacts  could  affect  population  movement,  land  use 
patterns,  job  opportunities  and  the  tax  base.     The  location 
of  a  suburban  mall  in  Dartmouth  has  created  commercial  competition 
within  the  region.     Industrial  and  harbor  development  will  affect 
job  opportunities.     Downtown  renewal  and  residential  renewal  de- 
pend on  suburban  competition.     Development  of  the  watershed  de- 
pends on  regional  cooperation.     Development  as  a  whole  regionally 
will  benefit  New  Bedford.     In  sharing  regional  responsibilities. 
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costs  and  benefits,  Ne^7  Bedford  will  participate  if  new  political 
entities  are  required  which  would  consist  of  members  both 
elected  and  appointed  regionally  and  locally;     however,  the  City 
feels  any  existing  regional  planning  agency  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  implementing  development  plans  or  in  resource  manage- 
ment . 

Statewide  programs  in  the  economic  area  have  had  a  generally 
negative  effect  on  New  Bedford.     The  transportation  and  transit 
programs  have  benefited  the  community. 


Local  Recommendations 


1.  Airport  Development 

2.  Harbor  Development/Bridge  Replacement 

3.  Downtown  Revitalization 

4.  Stemming  the  outflux  of  younger,  more  affluent  citizens. 

5.  Providing  balanced  economic  opportunities  for  all  citizens. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  North  Attleborough 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


The  community  has  changed  socially  from  a  polarized  group  of 
low-and  high-income  groups  to  a  mixed  society  of  middle-income 
residents.     The  change  in  society  was  due  to  the  construction 
of  single-family  housing  and  interstate  highway  construction 
with  three  interchanges  in  North  Attleborough,  and  available 
rapid  transit  to  urban  centers.     Residential  growth  was  en- 
couraged by  property  tax  rates,  nearby  job  opportunities, 
the  character  of  the  community,  local  zoning,  and  local  services. 
Commercially  the  Central  Business  District  has  deteriorated 
and  remained  stagnant.     Industrially  the  Town  has  grown  and  will 
continue  to  encourage  this  growth.     Agriculturally,  the  Town 
has  declined  and  the  remaining  land  is  mostly  pasture.  The 
population  has  increased  from  12,146  in  1960  to  19,084  in  1975 
and  this  impact  has  taxed  Town  services  considerably.  Overall 
the  impact  of  growth  has  been  both  positive  and  negative  on 
many  issues.     Positively,  the  LGPC  cites  new  business  and  shopping 
centers,  expansion  of  recreational  programming,  new  resident 
participation  on  town  committees  and  expanded  fiscal  benefits. 

Negatively,  the  LGPC  cites  closing  of  the  big  jewelry  shops, 
building  will  interfere  with  acquifers,  non-residents  using 
local  recreation  facilities,  loss  of  rustic  character,  and 
downtown  deterioration. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  Town  has  responded  to  growth  by  adopting  zoning  controls  and 
updating  their  zoning  by-laws.     The  zoning  by-laws  include 
flood  plain  provisions,  cluster  provisions,  planned  unit  develop- 
ment,  site  plan  review,  wetland  restrictions,  and  sign  control. 
Zoning  allows  small  lot  size  and  the  LGPC  recommends  an  increase. 

Specifically,  the  community  has  discouraged  growth  by  a  sewer 
moratorium,  slow  expansion  of  municipal  water  system,  and  no 
revitalization  of  the  Central  Business  District.     The  Town  has 
a  planning  staff  of  one  and  has  been  successful  but  programs 
have  been  implemented  slowly. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Current  problems  are  the  need  for  additional  sewage  treatment 
capacity,  water  quality  control,  new  schools,  additional  Town 
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services  and  the  need  of  connector  roads.     Current  opportunities 
are  more  progressive  ideas  and  development,  an  expanded  trans- 
portation system  and  industrial  expansion. 


"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  most  likely  future  should  bring  a  significant  increase  in 
residential  growth,  and  some  commercial  and  industrial  growth. 
The  increased  residential  growth  will  change  the  community 
character  to  a  "bedroom  town,"     A  contributing  factor  to  the 
"most  likely  future"  would  be  the  construction  of  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  which  would  increase  growth,  but  mainly  indus- 
trial growth,  by  opening  additional  land  for  this  use.  Other 
services  that  may  increase  growth  are. new  water  wells  and  a  high 
way  network. 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  desired  future  would  entail  a  Downtown  Revitalization , 
increased  citizen  involvement  in  government,  lower  property  taxes, 
industrial  growth  and  large  lot  zoning  as  an  interim  control. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


The  LGPC  considers  multi-community  action  difficult  but  good.  The 
LGPC  notes  that  Attleboro,  Mansfield,  Foxborough,  Plainville  and 
North  Attleborough  all  draw  from  the  same  acquifer  and  it  could 
be  affected  by  development.     Regional  Economic  Development  would 
improve  the  community.     Other  regional  issues  are  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,   solid  waste  disposal  and  transportation.     LGPC  favors 
a  regional  approach.     State  programs  have  a  negative  affect  on 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Town.     State  transportation 
programs  have  aided  growth  and  development.     Agricultural  decline 
is  a  concern  and  it  should  receive  preferential  tax  treatment. 
LGPC  favors  home-rule  and  requests  that  the  legislature  stop 
making  laws  that  effect  local  communit it ies . 


Local  Recommendations 

1.  Planned  residential  growth 
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2. 

Promote  industrial  growth 

3 

Revitalize  Central  Business  District 

l+. 

Preserve  open  space 

ST 

5. 

Quality  education 

6. 

Health  care  and  human  services  facilities  be  available 

for  all 

7. 

Review  regional  needs  and  alternatives 

8  . 

Consider  opportunities  for  North  Attleborough  to  assist 

the  region 

9. 

Opposed  to  state-mandated  programs 

10. 

Taxation  programs  to  encourage  industrial  growth 

11. 

Strengthen  state  septic  regulations 

12 . 

Tax  break  should  be  ffiven  to  maintain  larse  tracts  of 

open  land  such  as  farm  land 

13. 

Eliminate  county  government 

14. 

Promotion  of  home  rule 

15, 

Precinct  meetings  to  educate  voters 

16. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  combining  garbage 

and  trash. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Norton 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Norton  is  a  rapidly  growing  community  with  11,185  residents 
(1975).  Since  1960,  the  Town  has  increased  64  percent  in 

population,  with  a  17.9  percent  increase  in  the  last  five  years. 
This  growth  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  similar  increase  in 
commercial  and  industrial  development.     Single-family  residential 
development  has  pre-empted  much  of  the  farming  and  open  land. 
An  estimated  69  percent  of  the  residents  commute  to  their  places 
of  employment. 

The  small-town  nature  of  the  community  has  been  preserved;  helped 
partially  by  the  lack  of  sewage  treatment  facilities  which  would 
have  attracted  commerce  and  industry ,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
type  of  public  transportation. 

Since  the  recent  increase  in  population  has  occured  over  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  the  Town  has  had  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  tax  rate  due  to  demands  for  services  and 
facilities.     This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.     The  advent  of 
Interstate  495  and  the  possible  development  of  off-shore  drilling 
sites,  coupled  with  increased  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  surrounding  area,  should  bring  the  population  to 
over  16,000  by  199  5.     The  Town  in  its  attempt  to  regulate  growth 
has  hired  a  professional  planner  to  work  with  the  Planning  Board 
and  completed  a  Master  Plan. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  adoption  of  subdivision  regulations  in  1973  and  zoning 
by-laws  in  1974  has  helped  Norton  curb  undesired  growth  and 
promote  acceptable  growth  within  community  standards.  The 
Town  has  taken  the  following  actions  to  protect  the  watershed 
and  the  many  wetlands  and  open  undeveloped  areas  :     hired  a 
full-time  conservation  assistant     to  enforce  wetlands  laws 
and  aid  in  establishing  conservation  trusts;     purchased  open 
land  in  conjunction  with  the  Norton  Land  Preservation  Society; 
established  a  Well  Water  Protection  Committee,  primarily  to 
investigate  the  possible  effects  of  run-off  from  proposed 
Interstate  495. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Current  problems  are:     the  lack  of  a  diversified  tax  base; 
high  property  taxes;  little  commercial/industrial  develop- 

ment;    and  lack  of  transit  and  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
The  Town  has  an  extremely  high  water  table,  limiting  the  develop- 
ment of  public  facilities,  industry  and  commerce,  and  has  lacked 
planned  controlled  growth. 

Current  opportunities  are:     a  generally  low  population  density 
which  contributes  to  the  small-town  character  of  the  community; 
a  large  amount  of  inexpensive  available  land;     a  pleasant 
atmosphere  created  by  the  ready  availability  of  open  space; 
abundant  water  and  wetlands;     and  easy  access  to  surrounding 
communities  through  an  excellent  road  network. 


"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  future  development  of  Route  1-495  will  have  a  significant 
influence  on  Norton's  growth  in    that  it  will  lessen  commuting 
time  from  job-centered  metropolitan  areas  and  open  the  Town  to 
more  residents.     With  the  expected  population  influx,  the  Town 
will  be  pressed  to  expand  its  municipal  facilities  from  a 
static  residential  tax  base. 

The  most  likely  future  under  present  zoning  will  be  very 
limited  industrial  development  and  crowded,  unsightly  strip 
commercial  development.     It  is  expected  that  surrounding  cities 
and  towns  will  continue  to  grow  and  provide  job  opportunities 
and  a  wider  range  of  housing. 

The  expected  rapid  increase  in  population  is  the  most  in- 
fluential factor  regarding  Norton's  future.     This  growth 
will  diminish  open  field  and  forest  areas     and  change  the  small- 
town character  of  Norton.     The  growing  population  will  plaice  a 
demand  for  the  development  of  shopping  areas,  medical  services, 
and  expanded  public  facilities.     The  problem    of  meeting  these 
facility  demands  in  an  orderly,  efficient  fashion  while  re- 
taining the  character  and  identity  of  the  communtiy  will  have 
to  be  solved  for  the  future. 
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Desired  Future  and  Its 


Rationale 


The  desired  future  for  the  Town  would  maintain  the  present 
amenities  of  the  Town:     its  open  space,  woodlands  and  attractive 
small-town  atmosphere.     The  growth  of  facilities  in  a  logical, 
efficient  manner  would  provide  a  heterogeneous  population  with 
desired  conveniences,  places  of  employment,  recreation,  enter- 
tainment, education  and  social  services. 

Assistance  from  the  State  in  acquiring  a  centralized  industrial 
area  such  as  the  27  5  acre  State-owned  Paul  A.  Dever  land,  as 
well  as  the  private  industrial  and  commercial  development  of 
land  along  John  Scott  Boulevard,  would  he  very  beneficial 
to  Norton's  future  growth. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


The  Local  Growth  Committee  believes  that  Norton's  economic 
development  has  been  retained  by  the  successful  industrial 
and  commercial  ventures  of  surrounding  communities  and  the 
larger  cities;     and  that  residential  development  has  been  ex 
pidited  by  the  economic  development  of  the  region. 

The  LGC  would  support  mult i-communtiy  regulations  in  areas  of 
critical  planning  concern  such  as  the  Norton  Reservoir, 
Hockamock  Swamp,  Great  Woods  and  any  other  areas  of  regional 
significance.     The  Town  would  seek  a  regional  solution  to 
the  sewage  disposal  problem  due  to  the  prohibitive  costs  of 
developing  a  single  Town  facility;     however,  any  proposed 
regionalization  plan  would  have  to  include  provisions  that 
guarantee  local  autonomy  and  a  proportional  share  in  con- 
trolling the  regional  facility.     The  Town  would  consider  a 
regional  solid  waste  disposal  facility  in  the  future  as  well 
as  a  regional  approach  to  public  transportation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  most  State  programs  are  not 
geared  toward  giving  small  communities  a  representative  role 
in  determining  how  they  will  be  affected  by  development.  The 
Town  is  concerned  about  the  proposed  location  of  1-495  close 
to  the  Norton  well  site  and  the  possible  pollution  of  the 
well.     It  is  also  concerned  about  the  poor  water  quality  of 
the  Norton  reservoir,  due,  in  part,  to  the  Mansfield  sewage 
treatment  plant  outfall.     Contact  at  State  and  Federal 
level  on  this  problem  has  met  with  "deaf  ears". 
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Local 


Recommendat  ions 


The  LGPC  recommends  that  the  draft  legislation  developed  by 
the  Office  of  State  Planning  as  a  result  of  the  information 
generated  by  the  LGP  questionnaire  be  forwarded  to  each 
community  in  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  town  level,  copies 
should  go  to  the  Planning  Board,  Board  of  Selectmen,  Local 
Growth  Policy  Committee,  Industrial  Development  Commission, 
Conservation  Commission  and  Housing  Authority  Committee. 


I 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Plainville 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


The  development  of  Routes  95,  2  95  and  495  have  influenced  most 
areas  of  development.     Multi-family  housing>and  trailer  park 
development  has  taken  place.     Solid  waste  disposal  and  water 
supply  have  been  extended.     Fire  and  Police  Departments  have  been 
enlarged.     The  Town  Hall  has  been  remodeled  and  a  new  Post  Office 
building  has  been  erected.     Some  commercial  development  has  taken 
place.     New  schools  have  been  built  along  with  an  accompanying 
increased  tax  rate.     Zoning  and  subdivision  regulations  have  been 
implemented.     The  community  has  become  less  rural,  more  congested 
traffic  wise  and  less  autonomous  due  to  increased  federal  and  state 
regulation . 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  Town  has  adopted  zoning  controls.     It  allows  housing  only 
at  very  low  densities  and  medium  densities  for  under-developed 
land.     Allows  commercial  development  along  major  arterials  or 
specific  well  defined  areas,  and  has  large  undeveloped  areas  and 
limited  areas  zoned  for  industry.     Zoning  has  been  relatively 
successful  except  in  trailer  park  curtailment  (Town  has  3). 

There  have  been  no  revisions  to  the  Town's  subdivision 
regulations.     The  Town  has  not  made  any  open  space  acquisitions. 
Its  library  is  a  historic  building  and  2  5  homes  have  been 
documented  as  historic. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Current  problems  include  a  high  tax  rate,  no  sewerage  system,  traffic 
and  noise,  which  are  getting  worse,  the  need  for  water  system  extension 
and  the  high  cost  of  services  and  schools.     Current  opportunities 
include  job  opportunities  because  of  highway  network,  re- 
development of  the  center  of  Town,  improvement  of  property 
appearance  along  Rt .   1,  zoning  enforcement  and  increase  of 
industrial  zoning. 
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"Most  Likely"   Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  most  likely  future  consists  of  an  influx  of  urban  population, 
reduced  open  space  and  farm  land,  increased  traffic  and  noise.  The 
implications  will  be  the  need  for  sewerage  system,  additional  water 
and  supply  lines,  solid  waste  disposal  plant,  more  industrial  develop 
ment  (slow),  additional  commercial  growth  in  the  center  of  Town,  the 
need  for  more  schools  and  services  such  as  police  and  fire  stations, 
the  need  to  revise  zoning,  cluster  and  PUD  provisions,  the  need  to 
rezone  more  land  for  industrial  use  especially  along  Route  1  which  no 
longer  carries  heavy  traffic  because  of  opening  of  95. 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  desired  future  as  seen  by  the  LGPC  consists  of  restricting 
population  growth.     However,  since  this  may  not  be  possible 
the  committee  members  have  focused  on  redeveloping  the  center 
of  town,  improving  the  appearance  of  Rt.   1,   increase  industrial 
zoning  and  maintaining  or  increasing  local  autonomy.  They 
also  see  a  need  for  long  range  planning  in  order  to  maintain 
local  control. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


Presently  the  Town  partakes  in  a  regional  high  school,  shops 
and  works  in  nearby  communities  and  foresees  regionalizing 
for  sewerage,  water  supply  and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities. 
Most  Plainville  residents  also  go  elsewhere  for  medical  services 
and  vacation. 

The  LGPC  views  regional  solution  as  undesirable  at  times  but 
necessary  for  sewerage,  water, solid  waste  and  transportation. 
They  feel  that  their  regional  high  school  has  been  a  painful 
experience  a.i.i  chat  the  State  should  provide  funds  for  community 
school  instead  of  insisting  on  regional  schools.     They  also  feel 
that  housing  and  economic  development  should  not  be  addressed 
regionally . 

Multi- community  regulation  and  legislation  may  be  necessary  for 
health  reasons  and  environmental  quality  controls;  however 
there  is  a  danger  of  loss  of  local  autonomy  and  more  costly 
bureaucratic  agencies. 

The  LGPC  feels  that  State  government  is  too  remote  and  is  bound 

by  too  much  red  tape.     Such  programs  as  the  Welfare  Program 

are  very  expensive  and  poorly  managed.     Chapter  766  has  not  been 
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adequately  funded  and  forced  tenure  for  public  employs  binds  the 
Town.     The  State  Building  Code  tries  to  be  all  inclusive  and  as 
a  result  is  self-defeating;     however,  the  LGPC  favors  the  Wet- 
lands Act  and  feels  that  it  has  benefited  by  state  help  with  ^ 
local  roads.  -^^  &CMr>qb  naqt 

The  LGPC  would  like  to  see  the  State  eliminate  those  laws  which 
communities  do  not  like.  Those  that  require  the  expenditure  of 
funds  without  community  approval. 


Local  Recommendations 


The  LGPC  would  like  to  see  forced  tenure  for  all  public  employees 
eliminated,  along  with  the  breakfast  program,  and  the  many  state 
laws  which  decrease  effectiveness  and  increase  costs  of  town 
government.     It  also  feels  that  the  Town  needs  to  update  its 
Master  Plan,  and  devise  some  means  for  implementing  it. 


LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 


Town  of  Plymouth 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  its  Impact 

Plymouth  has  grown  over  the  past  decade  and  has  experienced  significant 
growth  over  the  last  five  years.     Plymouth  has  grown  from  15,500 
people  in  1965  to  27,000  in  1975.     Past  growth  occurred  due  to  the 
construction  of  Route  3,  the  character  of  the  community  and  low  taxes. 
During  those  growth  years  the  Town  has  also  experienced  high  un- 
employment . 

Responses  to  Past  Growth 

The  Town  has  tightened  its  land  use  controls  to  control  growth  and 
was  aided  by  the  national  recession.     The  Town  is  reorganizing  to 
develop  its  governing  bodies  to  achieve  balanced  growth  and  conserva- 
tion by  coordination  and  pursuit  of  a  "common  goal".     The  Town  wants 
,to  encourage  tourism  and  ancillary  facilities,  to  extend  the  tourist 
season.     The  Town  is  encouraging  the  fishing  industry  and  light 
industry,  and  investigating  servicing  the  oil  or  gas  industry  which  may 
develop . 

Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 

Current  problems  in  the  Town  are  no  "common  goals"  for  the  future 
and  unbalanced  growth.     The  Town  is  experiencing  a  high  unemployment 
rate.     Opportunities  in  Plymouth  are  the  character  of  the  community 
and  historic  features. 

Most  Likely  Future  and  its  Implications 

Plymouth  should  continue  to  experience  moderate  residential  growth  and 
will  institute  the  necessary  steps  for  control.     Growth  should  be 
balanced  among  housing,  industry,  commerce  and  municipal  services. 

Desired  Future  and  its  Rationale 

The  desired  future  may  be  balanced  growth  among  housing,  commerce 

and  industry.     Increased  recreational  facilities,  insuring  environmental 

protection  and  better  town  management  are  desired  by  the  Town. 

Local  Prospective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 

The  committee  realizes  approaches  to  and  solutions  to  transportation, 
air  quality,  and  water  quality  merit  regional  solutions.     Other  regional 
applications  may  be  a  regional  waste  disposal  area  and  sewers.  The 
committee  feels  Plymouth  would  be  much  better  served  by  a  Regional 
Planning  Agency  which  was  organized  around  the  Route  3  transportation 
corridor.     Regionalozation  will  be  considered  if  it  is  mutually  bene- 
fical      for  all  communities. 

The  committee  demands  that  the  state  and  federal  government  coordinate 
their  programs.     The  Town  will  participate  in  state  funding  where 
management  identifies  its  justification. 

The  Town  should  participate  in  federal,  state  and  regional  programs 
to  obtain  assistance  in  growth  problems. 
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Town  of  Plympton 


Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Plympton  has  grown  substantially  over  the  last  ten  years. 
Residential  growth  has  been  scattered  and  industrial/commercial 
growth  has  been  confined  via  zoning.     The  impact  of  growth  has 
not  removed  the  "liveability  of  the  community"     which  has  been 
preserved,  therefore,  Plympton  has  become  increasingly  attractive 
to  those  who  wish  to  live  in  a  rural  community.     Open  space  has 
diminished  in  the  community  and  taxes  have  increased  as  a  result 
of  growth.     There  has  been  sizeable  industrial  growth  which  has 
increased  job  opportunities. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


Residents  feel  the  town  is  becoming  more  and  more  attractive 
as  a  place  to  live  in  a  rural  atmosphere,  and  the  comprehensive 
planning  efforts  of  the  Town  boards  have  been  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  character.     Most  of  the  land  use  controls 
have  been  oriented  to  environmental  issues  through  conservation 
and  health  regulations  rather  than  directed  to  the  encouragement 
of  growth  in  commercial  or  industrial  activity. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


The  problems  in  Plympton  are  the  following: 

1.  unrestricted  residential  and  commercial  growth 

2.  loss  of  Town  character 

3.  lack  of  expert  advise  and  control  of  outside  influences 
in  terms  of  zoning  and  health  regulations. 


Opportunities  in  Plympton  are  the  following 

1.  better  schools 

2.  chance  to  make  the  Town  unique 

3.  lower  tax  base  via  planning 


' 'Most  Likely"  Future   and  Its  Implications 


The  future  of  Plympton  would  include  large  population  increases 
which  would  change  the  character  of  the  community  to  wealthy- 
suburban.     The  completion  of  Route  44  will  open  a  large  industrial 
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area  and  Plympton  will  continue  to  become  urban.     The  Town 
will  incur  additional  growth  pressure  with  the  introduction  of 
mass  transit  which  may  cause  the  loss  of  its  unique  character. 

The  impact  would  be  negative,  however  the  job  opportunities  would 
be  welcome.     Specifically  the  loss  of  the  rural  character  of  the 
rural  community,  increased  fiscal  costs  and  loss  of  open  space 
will  be  the  impact. 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  desired  future  would  be  to  retain  the  rural,  agricultural 
identity  of  the  Town.     The  loss  of  the  identity  of  the  com- 
munity will  destroy  the  diversity  within  the  region. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


Plympton  is  faced  with  various  regional  issues  such  as  the  nuclear 
power  plant  in  Plymouth,  oil  refinery  being  sought  for  Carver, 
location  of  regional  disposal  areas  and  residential  development 
in  neighboring  communities.     Regional  problems  and  opportunities 
are  coal  exploration  and  sharing  of  water  supply. 

Statewide  issues  such  as  the  ambulance  law,  chapter  774,  100%  re- 
evaluation  are  regarded  as  negative,  whereas,  chapter  766,  Hatch 
Act  and  MEPA  are  viewed  positively.     The  committee  views  state 
highway  programs  negatively  and  feels  the  state  has  neglected 
other  forms  of  transportation. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  POLICY  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Rehoboth 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  its  Impact 

The  Town  has  grown  residentially  consisting  of  mainly  "middle-class" 
single-family  homes.     Growth  residentially  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  farm  land  due  to  economic  issues.     The  character  of  the  community 
is  still  essentially  rural  and  long  range  planning  can  maintain  the 
rural  character. 

Responses  to  Past  Growth 

The  LGPC  believes  that  balanced  growth  is  necessary  to  curtail  the 
spiraling  tax  rate 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 

Current  problems  are  the  loss  of  operating  farms,  a  rising  tax  rate 
and  water  quality  of  wetlands  and  streams.     Opportunities  are  the 
rural  character  of  the  community. 

Most  Likely  Future  and  its  Implications 

Continued  moderate  growth  of  single-family  homes. 

Desired  Future  and  its  Rationale 

The  desired  future  would  be  to  maintain  the  rural  character  of  the 
community  and  preservation  of  existing  open  space.     The  committee 
recognizes  the  need  for  "affordable  homes"  for  low-income  residents 

Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 

The  committee  favor  implementation  of  a  system  of  buying  development 
rights  and  a  regional  solution  to  dispose  of  septage. 

Local  Recommendations 

1.  Hiring  a  full-time  Town  Planner. 

2.  Instituting  transfer  development  rights. 

3.  Initiate  zoning  via  land  use  studies. 

4.  Hire  a  full-time  health  agent. 

5.  Possibly  constructing  a  regional  plant  for  treatment  of  septage. 

6.  Writing  conservation  restrictions  to  preserve  wetlands,  open 
space  and  woodlands. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Rochester 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Growth  in  Rochester  has  Oiaciirred    mainly  in  the  last  five  years, 
during  which  time  residential  building  activity  has  doubled 
(with  a  total  housing  increase  of  38.6%),  and  the  population 
has  increased  from  1,770  in  1970  to  2,305  in  1975.  Develop- 
ment has  been  primarily  in  the  form  of  medium-cost  housing  without 
corresponding  commercial  and  industrial  development  which  could  pro- 
vide a  broader  tax  base.     In  essence,  Rochester  has  been  moving 
from  a  "rural"  to  a  "bedroom"  community.     In  terms  of  changes 
in  existing  physical  conditions,  there  has  been  considerable  im- 
provement in  town  facilities   -  schools,  library,  fire  station, 
town  hall  -  and  significant  restoration  of  older  homes.  In 
agriculture  (a  primary  land  use),  an  increase  in  cranberry  pro- 
ducing   land  has  been  partially  offset  by  a  loss  of  small  truck 
farms . 

The  positive  impacts  of  past  growth  have  been: 

1.  The  realization  of  the  finite  quality  of  our  natural  resources. 

2.  More  "mixed"  community  in  terms  of  residents'  ages, 
backgrounds,  education  and  philosophy;  and 

3.  additional  potential  leadership  and  fresh  ideas. 

The  negative  impacts  have  been:  \ 

1.  Increased  property  tax  rates  resulting  from  the  need 

to  provide  additional  services   (education,  public  safety, 
etc .  ) 

2.  Loss  of  open  spaces,  forest,  wildlife,  clean,  uncluttered 
ponds  and  waterways 

3.  Decline  in  the  rural  character  of  the  Town. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  Town  has  responded  to  past  growth  by  adopting  zoning  controls 
and  updating  their  zoning  by-laws  in  1973.     The  zoning  by-laws 
include  site  plan  review  and  agricultural  land  protection  pro- 
visions.    It  does  not  allow  apartments,  for  most  of  the  undeveloped 
land,   it  allows  housing  only  at  very  low  densities   (one  acre  or 
more  per  dwelling).     Commercial  development  is  allowed  in  the 
industrial  area  and  in  other  areas  by  variance  or  special  permit 
from  the  Board  of  Appeals.     The  Town  has  been  moderately  success- 
ful in  avoiding  detrimental  development  by  reaction  rather  than 
action . 

The  Town's  subdivision  regulations  were  revised  in  197  5.  They 
have  been  relatively  successful  in  avoiding  "detrimental",  yet 
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allowing  "sound"  development  through  such  provisions  as  larger 
lot  sizes  and  street  and  drainage  regulations.     The  Town  has 
purchased  approximately  59  acres  for  conservation    purposes,  and 
has  set  aside  .02  acres  of  Town  Animal  Found  aating  back  to 
Colonial  Times  for  historic  preservation.     In  general,  the  Town 
has  reacted  against  specific  proposals  for  growth  through  the 
Town  Meeting  form  of  control  and  by  establishing  Board  of 
Health  Regulations. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Current  problems  are  the  need  to  expand  the  tax  base,  spur  leader- 
ship, plan  for  the  future,  and  increase  personal  and  property 
protection.     The  requirements  of  State/Federal  mandates  and 
depletion  of  open  spaces  are  also  problems.     Current  opportunities 
include  conservation  of  agricultural  and  open  spaces,  recreation 
development,  water  and  sewerage  development,  controlled  growth, 
time  for  major  decisions  and  development  of  new  leadership. 


"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


Unless  certain  steps  are  taken,  Rochester  will  continue  to  have 
increased  residential  growth  with  some  very  spotty  commercial 
development  based  on  individual  variances  or  permits  from  the 
Board  of  Appeals.     The  Town  has  changed  and  will  continue  to 
change  from  a  fairly  insular  community  to  one  with  a  wider 
social  and  cultural  outlook  and  the  increasing    tax  rate  may 
necessitate  lower  service  and  school  standards. 

In  essence,  the  implications  of  the  "most  likely"  future  are 
that  Rochester's  liabilities  will  be  increased  and  assets  will 
be  reduced.     Almost  all  impacts  will  be  negative.     The  pro- 
perty tax  rate  will  increase.     The  amount  of  open  spaces  will 
be  reduced.     The     "rural"  character  and  aesthetic  qualities  of 
the  Town  will  diminish  and  some  residential  property  values 
will  be  lowered  due  to  spotty  commercial  development. 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


Rochester  would  like  to  stay  more  or  less  as  it  is ,  preserved 
as  a  rural  "green  belt"  with  some  allowance  for  selected 
commercial  growth.     This  differs  from  the  "likely  future" 
in  that  there  would  be  less  residential  growth,  more  pre- 
served open  spaces,  a  more  stabilized  tax  rate,  and  no 
"spotty"  commercial  development. 
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The  "desired  future"  is  preferable  because  it  would  permit 
Rochester  to  maintain  its  current  "quality  of  life"  with 
its  peace  and  tranquility,  preserve  its  natural  resources 
and  more  adequately  control  the  tax  rate. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


The  LGPC  sees  Rochester  as  playing  the  regional  role  of  "bedroom" 
community  for  more  urban  municipalities  where  industry  predominates. 
However,  as  land  availability  decreases  in  more  compacted  areas, 
the  LGPC  sees  the  Town  as  becoming  more  vulnerable.     The  LGPC 
also  feels  that  positive  economic  development  would  increase  the 
Town's  growth  and  require  augmentation  of  services. 

The  LGPC  feels  that  there  are  issues  faced  by  Rochester  which  are 
shared  by  its  surrounding  neighbors;     however,  the  Town  would  like 
to  reserve  the  right  of  selection  as  to  which  endeavor  it  would  like 
to  participate  in.     Examples  of  present  multi-community  programs 
are:     junior  and  senior   high  school  education;     public  prosecution; 
mutual  aid  for  the  protection  of  people  and  property;  Senior 
Citizens:     transportation;  recreation  -  Beach  privileges;  and 
Veterans'  Administration.     Rochester  would  support  multi-community 
regulation  if  mutually  advantageous  to  all  concerned .     The  following 
are  examples  of  regional  issues  for  which  Rochester  would  support 
multi-community  regulation:  off-shore  oil  development;  water 
quality  and  resources;     public  safety;  and  200  mile  fishing  limit. 

Multi-comlunity  "areas  of  critical  planning  concern"  identified 
by  the  LGPC  are:     Haskell  Swamp  Area  where  development  could  cause 
irreversible  damage;     the  Rochester  Ground  Water  Supply;  and  the 
New  Bedford  watershed  which  should  be  subject  to  special  controls. 

The  LGPC  feels  that  state  laws,  programs  and  policies  that  allow 
local  control  and  are  adequately  funded  work  well;     (however,  those 
that  allow  little  or  no  control  and  are  inadequately  funded  work 
poorly).     The  LGPC  recommends  that  the  State  change  state-local 
tax  structure  so  there  is  less  reliance     on  the  property  tax  as 
a  source  of  revenue;     allow  more  local  input  so  communities  may 
determine  their  own  destinies;     and  fund  all  mandated  programs 
more  adequately. 


Local  Recommendations 


The  following  are  the  recommendations  made  by  the  LGPC  in  order 
of  priority: 

1.  Proceed  with  development  and  implementation  of 

Master  Plan,  including  zoning  revisions  and  capital 
budget  -  LGPC  with  SRPEDD  assistance. 
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2t  Update  zoning  by-laws  -  Local  By-Law  Revision  Committee 

3.  New  tax  system  with  less  reliance  on  property  tax  - 

State  legislature 

Develop  and  maintain  capability  for  seeking  State/ 
Federal  funding  assistance  for  community  development  - 
LGPC  with  SRPEDD  assistance. 

5.  State  funding  for  all  future  state  regulations  -  State 
legislature . 

6.  Greater  recognition  by  General  Court  of  impact  of 
legislation  on  smaller  communities  -  State  legislature. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
TOWN  OF  SEEKONK 


Past  Growth  and  its  Impact 

Several  factors  have  encouraged  growth  in  the  Town;  the  two  most 
significant  were  the  availability  of  developable  land  and  character 
of  local  schools.     The  impacts  of  past  growth  on  the  environment 
are  of  concern.     The  overall  impact  of  growth  has  been  mixed  and 
unbalanced . 

Growth  has  been  primarily  single-family  residential.  Commercial 
growth  has  been  moderate  but  industrial  development  has  been  slow. 
The  Town's  farms  have  been  developed  as  subdivisions. 

Responses  to  Past  Growth 

Zoning 

Private  conservation  efforts 
Historical  Society 

Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 

Problems  caused  by  past  growth  include  lack  of  sewers,  water  needs, 
solid  waste  disposal,  overburdened  government  and  highway  safety. 
Opportunities  are  primarily  commercial.     The  Town's  assets  are  its 
location  close  to  highways.  Providence  and  Attleboro,  schools, 
elderly  housing,  open  spaces,  basically  good  government,  commercial 
areas  are  the  Town's  character,  and  existing  housing. 

"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 

Seekonk  has  potential  for  rapid  growth,  however  it  would  cause 
problems  with  waste  disposal,  overcrowded  schools,  and  demands  for 
fire  and  police  protection.     Sewers  could  create  greater  residential 
growth . 

The  impact  of  the  "most  likely"  future  would  be  mixed  the  character 
of  the  community  would  change  with  a  loss  of  open  space. 

"Desired"  Future  and  Rationale 

Carefully-planned  and  balanced  commercial  growth  to  strengthen  tax 
base.     Conservation  of  wetlands  and  other  areas.     Slowed  residential 
growth  and  better-planned  residential  development  based  on  septic 
capabilities  of  soils. 

Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 

Seekonk  feels  residential  growth  pressures  from  Rhode  Island  and  lack 
of  growth  in  Rehoboth.     Local  wells  are  affected  by  upstream  pollu- 
tion.    Most  residents  work  outside  the  Town.     Economic  development  is 
related  to  metropolitan  Providence  and  Attletoro.     Seekonk  relied  on 
Fall  River  and  Attleboro  sewer  plants  for  disposal  of  septage. 
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Would  like  to  see  sewer  problems  solved  regionally  with  Attleboro 
or  East  Providence.     Seekonk  participates  with  neighboring  towns 
in  Ten  Mile  River  and  208  Water  Quality  Projects. 

Examples  of  developments  of  regional  impact  are  a  chemical  plant 
in  Attleboro  which  affects  immediate  land  values  in  Seekonk  and 
possible  oil  refineries  or  nuclear  power  plants.  Multi-community 
regulation  of  such  developments  would  be  supported  with  local  review 
and  consent. 

Turner  Reservoir  and  upstream  on  the  Ten  Mile  River  are  considered 
areas  of  critical  planning  concern.  Multi-community  regulation  of 
such  areas  would  be  supported  with  local  review  and  consent. 

Unfunded  State  requirements  (Ch.   766  and  622),  bid  laws,  conservation 
laws,  cuts  in  the  "cherry  street"  and  loss  of  home  rule  affect  the 
Town  adversely. 

State  Environmental  Impact  Study  ''EIS)  requirements  have  been  ap- 
plied for  a  large  development  in  the  Town  (Ann  and  Hope).  State 
programs  on  pollution  controls,  water,  sewer  and  landfill  would  be 
supported . 

Local  Recommendations 

Planned  growth  with  concern  for  the  environment  and  commercial 
development  to  balance  residential  development  and  to  strengthen 
tax  base. 

Better  interaction  among  boards  for  well-planned  growth. 

Continue  federal  revenue  sharing.     More  federal  funding  for  water, 
sewer,  and  drainage. 

Correction  of  traffic  problems  on  Routes  6  and  44. 

Full-time  planner  for  Town;  revise  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations. 
Consider  multi-community  solution  to  sewer  and  solid  waste  needs. 
Preserve  open  spaces.     Slow  residential  development. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Somerset 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


Due  to  past  population  growth  and  the  commensurate  increase 
of  single-family  dwellings ,     Somerset  feels  its  community  cannot 
be  characterized  as  a  "  suburban"  entity  but  rather  as  an  urban 
area.     Somerset  has  become  a  built-up,  bedroom  community  where 
residents  are  employed  outside  the  Town.     Density  is  high  and 
there  is  little  room  for  additional  development. 

The  growth  of  Somerset  has  not  been  without  impacts.  Negative 
aspects  of  growth  in  Somerset  are:     inadequate  transportation 
system,  poor  bridge  access  to  Fall  River,  drainage  and  surface 
runoff  problems,  lack  of  preserved  open  space,  no  sites  for  solid 
waste  disposal  and  air  pollution  in  areas  surrounding  the  two 
power  plants . 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


In  response  to  this  past  development,  the  Town  has  been  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  provide,  in  a  timely  fashion,  the  necessary 
community  services  (i.e.  water  and  sewer  facilities,  adequate  police 
and  fire  protection,  and  good  educational  facilities).     The  provision 
of  community  services  has  been  made  easier  by  a  relatively  stable 
and  comparatively  low  property  tax  rate  due  to  the  siting  of 
two  power  plants  within  the  Town  of  Somerset. 

The  Town's  zoning  by-law  allows  for:     PUD,   flood  plain  provisions, 
wetlands  restrictions,  commercial  development  in  strips  and 
defined  areas,  limited  industrial  sites,  while  the  by-law  does 
not  allow  apartments.     Attempting  to  slow  growth,  the  Town  increased 
single-family  zoning  to  20,000  sq.   ft.  minimum  lot  size. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 


Current  problems  are:     poor  traffic  patterns,  the  need  for  a  solu- 
tion to  solid  waste  disposal,  poor  drainage,  lack  of  public  transpor 
tation,  little  job  opportunities,  air  pollution  from  the  power 
plants,  crime  and  lack  of  interest  in  local  government.  Current 
opportunities  include:     a  good  waterfront,  good  school  system, 
good  public  facilities,  the  commercial  opportunities  made  avail- 
able by  public  transit  and  housing  for  the  elderly. 
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"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  most  likely  future  would  see  Somerset  with  population  and  land 
saturation,  a  developed  waterfront,  a  new  bridge  connecting  to 
Fall  River,  mandated  cluster  zoning  by  the  State  and  Federal 
governments,  growth  toward  an  urban  and  industrial  center; 
additionally  neighboring  communities  will  continue  to  grow  due 
to  available  land.     The  implication  of  industrial  and  employment 
growth  would  be  a  benefit  as  would  the  development  of  the  water- 
front, both  industrially  and  recreationally ,     The  Town  feels  it 
can  give  direction  to  this  future  growth,  especially  through  set- 
ting property  tax  rates  and  allowing  for  tax  abatements  to  industry, 
unless  decisions  are  overridden  by  higher  governmental  bodies. 
The  Town  is  concerned  that  the  State  fiscal  crisis  will  lead  to 
the  depletion  of  the  State's  contribution  to  cities  and  towns. 
The  problem  of  solid  waste  disposal  must  be  mentioned  here  again. 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  future  described  below  is  desired  to  maximize  and  maintain  the 
growth  and  character  of  Somerset.     It  would  include;     a  stable 
tax  base,  increased  local  medical  facilities,  better  public 
transportation,  greater  job  opportunities,  greater  north-south 
accessibilities  in  Town,  better  bridge  access  to  Fall  River,  the 
development  of  the  waterfront  potential,  the  solution  of  the  solid 
waste  problem,  and  the  preservation  of  adequate  open  spaces  for 
conservation  and  recreation  purposes. 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


Somerset  has  witnessed  some  positive  past  effects  concerning 
regionalism  yet  the  Town  is  cautious  about  future  areas  of  re- 
gional and  statewide  liason.     The  Town  appears  to  be  interested 
in  regionalism  only  when  it  is  beneficial  to  the  Town  (e.g.  solid 
waste  disposal  and  air  pollution).   This  attitude  is  expressed  not  in 
selfish  self-interest  but  as  a  protective  gesture  to  insure  that  past 
planning  efforts  and  foresight  will  not  have  been  wasted.     The  Town 
sees  itself  as  regionally  connected  to  the  area  and  working  coopera- 
tively, but  its  course  not  determined  or  controlled  by  the  Region. 

Local  Recommendations 


1. 


Future  growth  goals  of  Somerset  under  control  of  local 
community . 
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Zoning  regulation  by  the  Town  to  plan  and  control  new 
growth  concepts,  i.e.   cluster  housing  and  apartment 
construction . 

Economic  environment  in  the  State  must  be  conducive 
and  desirable  or  attractive  for  business  to  come  in. 
More  favorable  business  atmosphere,  i.e.  tax-abatement 
on  State-wide  basis  for  business. 

Any  State  and  Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  zoning 
should  consider  the  population  density  of  localities. 
Long-term  solid  waste  disposal  solutions  considering  a 
regional  approach  to  the  ultimate  answer  should  be 
pursued.     County  may  be  the  suitable  body. 
Coordinate  Town ,  County  and  State  governmental  repre- 
sentatives to  work  for:     (a)  new  access  (bridge)  to  and 
from  Fall  River,   (b)  highway    and  transportation  funds 
from  the  State  and  Federal  government . 


LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 


Town  of  Swansea 


Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 

Growth  has  occurred  in  Swansea  and  is  evident  by  a  steady  popu- 
lation gain,  an  increased  number  of  single  family  homes,  major 
commercial  growth  (strip  development  and  shopping  centers)  along 
Route  6  and  the  development  of  Interstate  19  5. 

Responses  to  Past  Growth  ' 

Swansea  has  built  a  new  high  school,  upgraded  the  minimum  15,000 
square  foot  lot  requirement  for  single  family  homes  to  a  30,000 
square  foot  lot  minimum,  has  enacted  phased  growth  provisions, 
and  has  updated  its  zoning  by-law  and  subdivision  regulations  in 
1974-197  5,  all  in  response  to  this  growth.     Additionally,  Swansea 
feels  that  some  services  and  programs  (recreation  and  sewage) 
have  not  Jcept  pace  with  its  growth. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 
Problems  in  Swansea  are  the  following: 

1.  Sewage 

2.  Industry 

3.  School  facilities 

4.  Form  of  government 

5.  Recreation 

6.  Long-range  planning 

Opportunities  in  Swansea  are  the  following: 

1.  Tourism 

2.  Highway  access 

3.  Shellfishing 

4.  Educational  facilities 

5.  Light  industry 

"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 

The  future  for  Swansea  points  to  continued  development  of  single 
family  homes,  and  the  further  development  of  Route  6  by  light 
industry,  retail  stores  and  increased  tourism.     Water  supply  and 
sewage  are  problems  that  Swansea  will  have  to  deal  with. 

Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 

The  same  as  the  "most  likely"  future.     This  future  can  be  achieved 

by  zoning  large  lot  sizes  with  strict  growth  controls  (e.g.  wetlands 
restrictions ) . 
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Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Program 


Swansea  defines  its  region  to  include  Fall  River,  Taunton,  New 
Bedford  and  Providence.     Swansea  feels  multi-community  actions 
are  desirable  where  applicable  (e.g.  transportation,  solid  waste 
disposal  and  sewage). 

Swansea  feels  State  laws,  programs  and  policies  have  a  significant 
impact  for  the  better  on  its  community,  region  and  the  State,  al- 
though improvement  is  needed  specifically  in  economic  development 
and  in  lowering  taxes.     The  Town  believes  the  wetlands  protection 
laws  work  well.     The  State  should  develop  mechanisms  for  less  reliance 
on  the  property  tax;  land  banking;  reviewing  existing  laws  and  relate 
to  regional  concepts. 

Local  Recommendations 

1.  Future  growth  at  all  levels  should  be  guided  by  the  goals  of 
housing,  transportation,  human  services,  economic  development 
and  improving  the  tax  base. 

2.  Local  problems  of  sewage,  solid  waste  disposal,  education  and 
economic  development  should  be  resolved  by  State  or  Federal 
funding  with  local  or  regional  organization. 
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LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 


City  of  Taunton 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 

Recent  past  growth  in  Taunton  can  be  described  as  mixed.    The  im- 
proved highway  network.  Routes  2U  and  140,  has  increased  Taunton's 
access  to  other  nearby  urban  areas'  and  vice  versa.     This  in  turn 
stimulated  steady  new  multi-family  construction  and  some  new 
industrial  development.     It  appears  that  a  number  of  new  multi- 
family  dwellers  utilizing  the  improved  highways  work  outside  of 
Taunton.     Older  subsidized  family  housing  has  been  provided  and 
newer  elderly  projects  are  available  to  assist  lower  income  resi- 
dents.    The  new  industries  have  provided  Taunton  with  new  job 
opportunities  although  the  City  is  still  concerned  with  high 
unemployment  and  would  like  to  seek  out  more  industry  to  broaden 
its  tax  base. 

Commercial  development  in  Taunton  has  not  experienced  the  steady 
growth  that  residential  and  industrial  development  have.  Commer- 
cial development  has  occurred  along  Route        in  Raynham  and  along 
the  highway  interchanges  and  thus  the  downtown  commercial  areas 
have  suffered.     Downtown  reinvestment  has  been  spurred  through  the 
initiation  of  the  High  Street  Urban  Renewal  Project,  although 
other  parts  of  the  downtown  area  are  still  in  need  of  renewal/ 
rehabilitation . 

The  City  of  Taunton  is  quite  pleased  with  its  past  efforts  to 
secure  conservation  and  open  space  lands  for  the  benefit  of  its 
citizens  (e.g.  Hutt  Forest  and  Boyden  Park).     On  the  other  hand, 
agricultural  lands  have  decreased  over  the  years . 

Property  taxes  have  increased  rapidly  since  1966, 

As  an  older  city,  Taunton  has  had  to  make  a  number  of  improvements 
in  their  public  facilities  and  more  are  being  planned.  For 
example,  a  modern  wastewater  treatment  facility  has  been  constructed; 
although  the  City's  water  supply  within  the  past  year  has  incurred 
problems.     This  problem  is  being  worked  upon.     The  current  sanitary 
landfill  disposal  situation  has  presented  another  area  where 
solutions  are  being  worked  upon.     Several  small  transportation 
projects  have  been  enacted  that  have  improved  traffic  flows. 

The  City  has  felt  the  impact  of  increased  federal  and  state  regula- 
tions over  the  years.     Such  programs  as  NEPA,  OSHA  and  the  required 
water  quality  standards  have  had  their  impacts  in  forcing  the  City 
to  tighten  its  control  over  developments. 

The  population  increas-  has  been  gradual,  with  part  of  the  increase  " 
due  to  an  in-migration  of  Portuguese  and  Puerto  Rican  peoples. 
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Responses  to  Past  Growth 


The  City  feels  that  its  response  to  growth  could  have  been  better 
had  a  comprehensive  updated  master  plan  been  available  upon  which 
to  base  good  zoning  by-laws.     Thus  the  City  is  now  involved  in  a 
Master  Plan  update.     Subdivision  regulations  were  updated  in 
January,  1976,  and  have  thus  far  been  beneficial  to  the  City. 

Taunton  has  formed  a  Conservation  Commission,  a  Redevelopment 
Authority,  a  Human  Relations  Commission,  a  Historic  Commission  and 
reorganized  the  Industrial  Development  Commission.     On  the  whole, 
the  City  feels  their  responses  to  growth  have  been  relatively  suc- 
cessful.   Two  urban  renewal  areas  have  been  established i  comprehen- 
sive code  enforcement  is  ongoing,  land  conservation  has  been 
successful. 

Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 
Problems  in  Taunton  are  the  following: 

1.  Multi-family  housing  distant  from  the  downtown. 

2.  Water  Pollution  Standards 

3.  Inflation 
*l.      Baby  Boom 

5,  Deterioration  of  Public  Facilities 

6 .  Crime . 

Opportunities  in  Taunton  have  been  the  following; 

1.  Municipal  Industrial  Park 

2.  Limited  Access  Highways 

3.  Available  Undeveloped  Land 

H,       State  and  Federal  Grants-in-aid 

5.  More  Efficient  Government 

6 .  County  Seat  and  Regional  Shopping  Center 
"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 

Taunton  foresees  a  mass  transit  system  linking  many  of  the  urban 
areas,  thus  establishing  Taunton  as  more  of  a  bedroom  community. 
More  apartment  units,  smaller  single-family  dwellings,  alternative 
energy  sources,  more  light  industries,  more  residents  of  Portu- 
guese ancestry,  and  more  single  heads-of -households  are  also  a 
part  of  the  "most  likely"  future.     The  best  impact  would  be  better 
job  opportunities;  the  worst  impact  would  be  the  state  pre-empting 
local  decisions  and  options. 
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Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  desired  future  is  for  substantial  planned  increase  in  new 
industrial  development  or  expansion  of  existing  industries. 
Taunton  is  suited  for  this  type  of  growth  with  adequate  water 
supply,  advanced  wastewater  treatment,  and  access  to  major 
highways . 

Local  Perspective  and  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 

Taunton  believes  that  regional  actions  are  desirable  when  the 
service  can  be  performed  more  efficiently  and  economically  on  a 
multi-community  basis.     Issues  on  which  Taunton  feels  it  shares 
common  regional  problems  and  could  work  collectively  include: 
solid  waste  disposal,  sewage  treatment,  unemployment,  housing, 
economic  development. 

As  far  as  state  land  use  laws  and  regulations ,  Taunton  feels  that 
locally,  regionally  and  statewide  the  impact  has  been  negative 
(e.g.  zoning  vs.  Chapter  77t  and  DCA  housing  programs). 

The  State  Building  Code  has  pre-empted  local  powers  and  environ- 
mental reviews  have  held  up  I-*+95.    Many  programs  do  serve  a  large 
purpose,  however,  the  State  administration  is  poor.     The  State 
should  have  an  interest  in  agricultural  properties  by  discouraging 
development  through  prohibiting  non-agricultural  use. 

Local  Recommendations 

1,  Complete  missing  highway  links. 

2,  Promote  economic  development  that  is  environmentally  sound, 

3,  Improve  state  government  attitude  toward  business. 

If,      Eliminate  unnecessary  state  programs  and  institutions. 

5,  General  tax  reform. 

6,  Appropriate  governmental  action  at  the  local,  state,  and 
federal  level  should  address  the  issues  of  energy,  housing, 
water  and  waste  disposal. 

7,  Strengthen  role  of  mayor  in  city  government. 

8.  A  council  comprised  in  part  of  district  representatives  and 
and  in  part  of  at-large  councillors, 

9.  Change  attitude  of  state  toward  private  enterprise  (state 
legislature  responsible. 

10.  Discourage  urban  sprawl  and  concentrate  development  where 
utilities  exist  at  present. 

11.  Modernize  city  charter  and  ordinances  (city  council  and 
electorate  responsible). 
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Appropriate  legislation  should  be  filed  in  the  1977  Legis- 
lative Session. 

Under  Local  Goals  and  Objectives  of  this  policy  statement  are 
listed  19  objectives  that  the  City  will  be  striving  for 
relating  to  the  future  development  of  its;    downtown  area, 
neighborhoods,  high-,  medium-  and  low-density  residential 
development ,  commercial  areas ,  industrial  areas ,  recrea- 
tional, conservation  and  historic  areas.    To  obtain  a  good 
understanding  of  these  local  goals ,  it  is  suggested  that 
objectives  and  accompanying  policy  statements  be  read  in  its 
entirety. 


LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Wareham 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


During  the  last  five  years  the  Town  has  experienced  a  substantial 
population  growth  that  is  placing  a  severe  burden  on  municipal 
services  i.e.,  additional  school  building. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 

Current  problems  are  unemployment,  the  need  to  attract  industry 
and  the  need  for  transportation  service  including  commuter  rail 
service  to  Boston.     The  character  of  a  rural  seaside  community 
should  be  maintained  via  land  use  controls  and  a  continual  process 
of  neighborhood  improvements,  to  prevent  blight. 


Local  Recommendations 


1. 
2. 


Swift  completion  of  Route  2  5 

A  concentrated  effort  to  aid  and  improve  the  business 
climate  of  the  community 


LOCAL  GROWTH  ISSUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Town  of  Westport 


Description  of  Past  Growth  and  Its  Impact 


The  general  trend  of  Westport 's  growth  has  been  to  move  the  Town 
away  from  a  rural  agricultural  community  to  a  more  suburban  and 
H  bedroom-type  community.     The  Town's  "character"  and  environmental 
quality  have  encouraged  growth.     Farming  has  been  declining,  and 
commercial  development  slight  due  to  lack  of  public  water  and 
sewer  systems.     There  has  been  little  to  no  industrial  develop- 
ment.    Residential  development  has  been  encouraged  by  1-19  5  and 
Route  88.     Summer  home  conversions  have  been  significant  as  well. 
The  overall  impact  of  growth  has  been  "mixed"  with  a  decline  in 
the  quality  of  life  and  environmental  quality  (particularly  water) 
offset  by  more  housing,  shopping,  employment  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities. 


Responses  to  Past  Growth 


Local  responses  to  past  growth  have  been  relatively  successful 
according  to  Town  residents.     Zoning  and  subdivision  regulations 
have  been  adopted  and  land  has  been  acquired  by  the  Conservation 
Commission  and  the  Westport  Land  Conservation  Trust,  and  a 
historic  district  has  been  designated.     Although  the  Town  feels 
that  it  has  been  successful  in  avoiding  "detrimental"  development 
through  zoning,  it  is  also  felt  that  there  has  not  been  a  strong 
demand  for  this  detrimental  development.     The  Town's  planning  efforts 
have  been  intermittant  and  Westport  is  currently  applying  to  do 
a  2  01  study  of  sewer  needs  locally. 


Current  Problems  and  Opportunities 

The  Town's  problems  are  listed  as  waste  management  and  its  water 
quality  implications;  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life; 
decrease  in  the  agricultural  sector  and  a  lack  of  industry; 
higher  property  tax  rates;  and  the  Town's  changing  character. 
Opportunities  are  listed  as  planning  and  preservation  for  water 
quality;  high  quality  of  life;  attainment  of  reasonable  taxes  with 
proper  planning;  the  Town's  heritage;  the  agricultural  and  fishing 
industries;  and  high  land  values.     In  general,  the  Town  feels  that 
home  rule  is  necessary  to  cure  problems  and  capitalize  on  opportunities. 
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"Most  Likely"  Future  and  Its  Implications 


The  Town  feels  that  it  is  at  a  turning  point  and  must  direct  its 
destiny,  and  therefore  cannot  simply  categorize  its"most  likely" 
future.     However,  residents  fear  the  trend  from  a  rural  to  a  sub- 
urban community,  resulting  in  diminishing  open  spaces,  demand 
for  more  government  services,  polluted  water  and  over-crowded 
roads.     The  Town  sees  planning  and  enforcement  of  health  and  conser- 
vation regulations  as  the  best  way  to  avoid  undesirable  features 
of  future  growth.     There  is  a  feeling  that  "rapid"  growth  is 
unlikely  unless  there  is  also  industrial  growth. 


Desired  Future  and  Its  Rationale 


The  most  desired  future  of  Westport  would  be  to  perpetuate 
its  present  character  as  a  rural  and  agricultural  town  with  open 
space  and  recreational  opportunities.     This  would  be  obtained 
through  "strict  enforcement  of  environmental  laws,  planning  and 
health  regulations  coupled  with  scientific  monitoring  of  water, 
air  and  land  quality" . 


Local  Perspective  on  Regional  and  Statewide  Issues  and  Programs 


For  the  most  part,  the  Town  has  no  responses  to  questions  of 
specific  regionaland  statewide  issues  and  programs.     In  general, 
the  Town  accepts  assistance  from  the  federal,  state  and  re- 
gional levels,  but  laws  still  should  be  made  at  the  local  level. 
Regional  action  is  sometimes  appropriate  if  all  communities 
approve  and  the  action  is  under  local  control. 


Local  Recommendations 


1.  Planning  with  focus  on  water  quality  preservation 

2.  Utilize  zoning  to  balance  growth 

3.  Plan  growth  with  reasonable  taxes  in  mind  with  development 
consistent  with  the  community's  character 

4.  Use  zoning  to  perpetuate  heritage  rich  areas  of  Town 

5.  Use  land  use  planning  to  assist  farmers  and  fishermen 

6.  Retain  open  space 

7.  Protect  natural  resources 

8.  Home  Rule 
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B.     Identification  of  Inter-municipal  Conflicts 


1.  Presented  are  inter-muncipal  conflicts  as  they  appeared 
in  Local  Growth  Policy  Statements.     Communities  that 
are  not  listed  presented  no  conflicts  in  their  Local 
Growth  Policy  Statement  or  did  not  participate  in 
the  Growth  Policy  Process. 


Acushnet  - 


Attleboro  - 


Carver  - 


Dartmouth  - 


I 


I 


Dighton  - 
Fairhaven 


Possible  conflict  concerning 
the  purchase  of  water  from 
New  Bedford, 

The  City's  sewage  treatment 
plant  is  in  another  munici- 
pality and  the  city  draws  on 
a  watershed  used  by  several 
communities.     The  City's 
Central  Business  District 
has  declined  and  Mall  type 
shopping  centers  are  growing. 

The  nuclear  power  plant  in 
Plymouth  has  lowered  real 
estate  taxes  in  Plymouth;  therefore, 
growth  has  occurred  which  has 
increased  the  cost  of  the 
regional  school  district. 
Large  lot  zoning  in  Middle- 
boro  has  encouraged  growth 
in  Carver. 

New  Bedford  developed  an  indus- 
trial park  which  attracted 
industry  which  may  have  moved 
to  Dartmouth.  Dartmouth  gave 
its  water  rights  to  Fall  River 
and  is  dependent  on  New  Bedford 
for  its  water  supply.  Urban 
renewal  in  New  Bedford  created 
population  movement  out  of 
the  city  which  created  growth 
pressure  in  Dartmouth.  New 
Bedford's  slow  movement  to  re- 
juvenate its  Central  Business 
District  has  boosted  commercial 
development  in  Dartmouth.  New 
Bedford's  decision  regarding 
oil  related  development  may 
affect  development  in  Dartmouth 

Somerset  controls  the  water  use 
from  the  Segregansett  watershed. 

Fairhaven  is  dependent  on  New 
Bedford  for  its  water  supply. 
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Fall  River  - 


A  burden  has  been  placed  on 
Fall  River  to  provide  facilities 
for  area  communities  to  treat 
wastewater  and  septage,  and 
possibly  to  dispose  of  solid 
waste . 


Lakeville  - 


Three  communities.  New  Bedford, 
Fall  River  and  Taunton  hold  the 
water  rights  to  the  Lakeville 
Ponds . 


Mansfield  - 


Potential  danger  of  a  gas  facility 
on  the  Easton  side  of  Route  106 
has  limited  development  on 
the  Mansfield  side,     A  Homart 
Shopping  Center  in  Foxborough  will 
change  the  land  use  and  develop- 
ment pattern  in  the  central 
area  of  Mansfield,  for  which 
Mansfield  will  have  to  bear  the 
cost  of  additional  traffic. 
Mansfield  has  developed  a  regional 
sewage  treatment  and  the  parti- 
cipation of  Norton  and  Foxborough 
has  not  materialized.  Residential 
development  in  Norton  has  increased 
traffic  on  lightly  travelled  roads. 


Marion  _  Growth  in  (3-town  region)  school 

district  would  affect  school  system. 
Growth  in  Rochester  will  effect 
Marion's  beaches.  Large-scale 
development  in  neighboring  commu- 
nities would  affect  the  water  supply. 


Mattapoisett  -  Population  growth  in  neighboring 

communities  will  have  effects  on 
regional  schools ,  water  quality 
management,  public  safety  and  an 
increase  in  the  demands  of  goods 
and  services. 

New  Bedford  -  Commercial  growth  in  Dartmouth 

has  led  to  decay  of  New  Bedford's 
Central  Business  District. 
Development  of  the  watershed  de- 
pends on  co-operation  among 
neighboring  communities.     To  renew 
the  New  Bedford  Central  Business 
District  depends  on  suburban 
development  competition. 
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North  Attleborough  - 


Norton 


Five  communities  are  drawing  from 
the  same  aquifer  (Attleboro,  North 
Attleborough,  Mansfield,  Fox- 
borough  and  Plainville.) 

Water  pollution  problem  from 
Mansfield  and  Norton  rejected 
participation  in  a  regional 
sewage  treatment  plant. 


Plainville  - 


Plympton  - 


Cabot ,  Cabot  and  Forbes  industrial 
Park  in  Mansfield,  Regional  High 
School,  nearby  shopping  malls, 
future  sewer  and  water  systems 
and  the  solid  waste  disposal  plant 
in  Plainville  is  expected  to  be 
used  by  other  communities. 

Nuclear  Power  Plant  in  Plymouth, 
location  of  regional  disposal 
area,  2  05  unit  condominium  in 
Halifax. 


Rochester  - 


Seekonk  - 


Somerset  - 


Swansea  - 


With  less  good  land  available  in 
surrounding  communities,  growth 

will  increase  in  Rochester. 

Water  Quality  and  Supply  is 

dependent  on  other  communities. 

Rehoboth's  lack  of  growth  has 
put  pressure  on  Seekonk,  water 
quality,  Attleboro  and  Fall  River 
do  not  accept  septage   from  Seekonk, 

Possible  conflicts  in  the  following  areas; 
watershed,  solid  waste  district,  waterfront. 

Possible  conflicts  in  the  following  areas: 
solid  waste  disposal. 
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Erosion  of  tax  base  due  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  develop- 
ment in  neighboring  communities, 
Dighton  has  refused  to  tie 
into  Taunton's  sewer  system. 
Lack  of  sufficient  number  of 
communities  to  approve  creating 
a  Regional  Transit  Authority. 
Reluctance  of  neighboring  com- 
munities to  build  low  and 
moderate  income  housing. 

Fall  River's  policy  decisions  have 
a  direct  impact  on  Westport  es- 
pecially because  they  own  the 
the  surface  water  rights  of  the 
Town.     Disposal  of  septage  has 
been  affected  by  Fall  River  and 
future  sewage  treatment  may 
be  affected  by  Fall  River. 
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Integration  of  Local  Growth  Policies,     A  Reflection  of  the 


"Desired  Future". 


Described  are  the  specific  desired  futures  of  each  parti- 
cipating municipality  within  the  SRPEDD  region.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  narrative  description  of  the  desired  futures 
of  participating  municipalities  is  Table  1  which  puts 
these  desired  futures  into  a  matrix  revealing  regional 
patterns  of  communities'  desired  future.     It  should  be 
noted  that  if  a  community  didn't  address  a  specific  area 
with  a  desired  future  or  recommendation  in  its  local 
growth  policy  statement,  that  specific  area  was  left 
blank.     Communities  which  indicated  balanced  growth  were 
marked  as  encouraging  growth  or  development  because  they 
had  not  indicated  that  they  were  discouraging  growth 
or  development. 


Acushnet  - 


Attleboro  - 


Carver  - 


Dartmouth  - 


Dighton  - 


Fairhaven  - 


Fall  River  - 


Freetown  - 


Lakeville  - 


preserve  rural  character,  control  re- 
sidential and  light  industrial  growth, 
increase  the  tax  base. 

renew  CBD,  balanced  residential,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  growth,  continue 
past  growth. 

planned  growth  to  stabilize  taxes, 
slow  residential  growth,  promote 
industry . 

moderate  growth,  reinstitute  agriculture 
contain  residential  and  commercial  sprawl, 

low  and  middle  income  housing,  planned 
multi-family  housing,  preserve  semi- 
rural  character,  preserve  historical 
sites,  balanced  industrial,  commercial 
and  residential  growth. 

industrial  and  commercial  growth,  sta- 
bilize the  tax  rate,  minimal  residential 
growth,  remain  a  bedroom  community, 
establish  historic  districts,  no  oil 
refinery . 

upgrade  housing  stock,  revitalize  CBD 
to  regional  focus,  attract  petro- 
chemical industry  and  continue  industrial 
diversification,  increase  recreational 
development . 

planned  and  phased  growth,  zoning  and 
master  plan, 

controlled  growth,  stabilize  tax  rate, 
retain  town's  character  through  re- 
sidential, industrial  and  commercial 
growth  at  past  growth  rates. 
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Mansfield  -  balanced  growth,  accelerated  economic 

growth,  redevelop  the  downtown ^ continued 
long  range  planning,  establish  system 
to  purchase  development  rights  on  agri- 
cultural land. 


Marion  -  preserve  rural  character  via  slow  growth, 

limited  industrial  and  commercial  growth. 


Mattapoisett  -      controlled  residential,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial growth  in  areas  so  zoned,  pre- 
serve small  town  character,  acquire  open 
space,  protect  natural  resources,  harbor 
development . 

New  Bedford  -        steady  and  healthy  economic  activity, 

higher  per  capita  earnings,  revitalize 
the  downtown  and  other  commercial  areas , 
revitalize  the  fishing  fleet,  home  re- 
habilitation, harbor  development. 

North  Attleboro  -downtown  revitalization ,  large  lot 

zoning  as  interim  control,  preserve 
and  maintain  open  space,  encourage 
industrial  growth  via  tax  programs. 


Norton  - 


Plainville  - 


Plymouth  - 


Plympton  - 


Maintain  open  space  and  woodlands 
maintain  small  town  character,  faci- 
lities growth  in  a  logical  manner. 

restrict  population  growth,  redevelop 
downtown,  long  range  planning  and  re- 
stricting industrial  zoning,  update 
master  plan,  and  implement  it. 

balanced  residential,  commercial  and 
residential  growth,  increase  recreational 
opportunities,  insure  environmental 
protection 

retain  rural,  agricultural  identity 
of  the  town. 


Rehoboth  - 


maintain  rural  character,  preserve 
open  space,  affordable  homes  for  low 
income  residents ,  institute  transfer 
development  rights  and  other  open  space 
and  woodland  preservation  vehicles. 
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Rochester  -  remain  a  rural  conununity  with  some  selected 

commercial  growth,  preserve  open  space 
no  "spotty"  commercial  development.  Master 
Plan  development  and  implementation. 

Seekonk  -  carefully  planned  balanced  growth  to 

strengthen  the  tax  base,  conserve  wet- 
lands, slowed  residential  growth,  pre- 
serve open  space. 

Somerset  -  maintain  character  of  Somerset,  stable 

tax  base,  preserve  open  space  for  con- 
servation and  recreation  purposes,  plan 
and  control  cluster  housing  and  apartment 
construction . 


Swansea  - 


Taunton  - 


Wareham  - 


Westport  - 


low  density  residential  development, 
commercial  and  industrial  development 
along  Route  6. 

new  industrial  development  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  industries,  discourage 
urban  sprawl  and  concentrate  develop- 
ment where  utilities  exist  at  present, 
downtown  development,  low,  medium  and 
high  density  residential  growth  com- 
mercial growth. 

maintain  character  of  rural  seaside 
community,  neighborhood  renewal  and 
rehabilitation,  increase  industrial 
and  commercial  development. 

maintain  the  rural  and  agricultural 
character  with  open  space  and  re- 
creational opportunities  ,  strict 
environmental  law  enforcement . 
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REGIONAL  ISSUES  AND  POLICIES 


A.     SUMMARIES  OF  FUNCTIONAL  REGIONAL  POLICIES  AND  PLANS 


1.  Regional  Past  Planning  Efforts 

a.  Housing  ' 

Past  SRPEDD  housing  planning  efforts  have  been  directed 
at  insuring  that  all  District  residents  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  sound  quality  housing  with  sufficient  support 
facilities  at  affordable  rates.     Planning  efforts  have 
resolved  around  a  number  of  issues:     assisting  communities  ^ 
to  plan  for  the  location  of  job  opportunities  and  housing 
within  close  proximity  for  each  other  (joint  efforts  with 
economic  development  sectors);  assisting  communities  in 
the  strategic  and  timely  location  of  community  utilities 
and  facilities  to  meet  new  housing  growth  (e.g.  develop- 
ment of  local  master  plans,  model  subdivision  regulations 
A-95  Review  function);  and  assisting  in  the  location  and 
development  of  publicly-assisted  housing  (development 
and  adoption  of  the  region's  Fair  Share  Housing  Allocation 
Plan,  assistance  in  the  creation  of  local  housing  authorities, 
providing  assistance  to  the  State  in  the  development  of  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Needs  and  Programs  report). 

The  District  has  maintained  itself  in  the  position  of 
providing  information,  planning  direction  and  advice 
to  many  sectors  of  the  housing  field,  i.e.  developers, 
tenants,  housing  authorities,  local  government  officials 
and  landlords  through  seminars,  brochures  and  conferences. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  past  and  current  aspect  of 
housing  planning  is  to  reconcile  the  higher  and  higher 
costs  of  a  limited  housing  supply  with  the  demands  of  a 
growing  population  that  is  less  and  less  able  to  pay 
these  inflationary  housing  costs. 

b.  Open  Space 

Published  in  1972  and  partially  updated  since,  SRPEDD ' s 

Open  Space  Plan  and  Program  has  as  one  of  its  principal 

goals  the  maintenance  of  the  present  overall  metropolitan  ^ 

pattern  of  land  use  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  in 

order  to  preserve  the  open  character  of  the  District. 

Two  major  methods  are  stressed  in  order  to  attain  this 

goal:      (1)  wetlands  and  flood  plains  are  to  be  protected 

by  stringent  enforcement  of  the  Wetlands  Protection  Act 

and  flood  plain/wetlands  zoning  by-laws;  and  (2)  open 

space  for  conservation  of  unique  natural  features  and 

recreation  should  be  secured  by  public  land  acquisition. 

Land  use  regulations  that  may  be  used  to  preserve  open 

space  are  also  encouraged,  such  as:     large  lot  zoning, 

cluster  zoning,  flood  plain  zoning,  conservancy,  agri-  ^ 

cultural  and  forest  zoning. 
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The  "Open  Space  and  Recreation  Recertif ication 
Document",  December  197  3,  acknowledges  the  prior- 
ities outlined  in  the  "Statewide  Comprehensive  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan"     (January,  1973).  The 
priorities  were  based  on  acquiring  projects  that: 
(1)     serve  residents  of  urban  areas j     (2)  protect 
unique  natural  and  cultural  elements  of  national 
and  state  significance.     Priorities  are  also  to  be 
given  when  those  parcels  which  are  highly  desirable 
become  available  unexpectedly  (these  should  be 
acquired  despite  other  project  priorities)  and 
when  projects  are  in  accordance  with  existing  open 
space/outdoor  recreation  plans. 

c.     Sewer  and  Drainage 

A  Regional  Study  for  Water  Supply  Sewage  Disposal 
and  Drainage  was  completed  by  SRPEDD  in  197  0, 
adopted  by  the  Commission  in  1971,  and  partially 
updated  in  1972  and  1973. 

The  study  included  inventories,  analyses  of  existing 
municipal  sewerage  systems  and  recommendations  of 
action  to  meet  projected  demands. 

The  plan  estimated  that  approximately  8  0  percent  of 
the  District's  projected  1990  population 
will  be  served  by  municipal  sewers.     Total  sewage 
flow  for  1990  was  projected  at  112  mgd  with  the  four 
cities  accounting  for  66  percent  of  the  total  flow. 
Additionally,  the  Study  estimates  that  twenty-three 
municipalities  will  need  sewer  installation  in  1990, 
while  only  seven      were  sewered  at  the  time  of  the 
study.     Those  communities  not  projected  as  needing 
sewers  include  Rehoboth,  Plympton,  Carver,  Berkley 
and  Rochester. 

The  Study  points  out  that  there  have  been  localized 
incidences  of  inland  flooding;     however,  the  inter- 
connected lakes ,  ponds  and  swamps  prevent  large 
amounts  of  runoff  from  reaching  rivers  and  streams 
at  once.     Hurricanes  and  other  large  coastal  storms 
have  caused  some  flooding  in  coastal  areas. 

The  New  Bedford  hurricane — flood  protection 
barrier  across  the  New  Bedford-Fairhaven 
Harbor  and  supplementary  dikes  in  Fair- 
haven  and  in  the  Clark's  Cove  area  of  New  Bedford, 
provide  tidal  flood  protection  for  the  New  Bedford- 
Fairhaven-Acushnet  areas.     There  are  also  local 
flood  protection  facilities  against  storm  tides  in 
Fall  River. 
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The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  enables 
individuals  in  eligible  communities  to  purchase 
federally-subsidized  flood  insurance. 

All  communities  in  SRPEDD  are  encouraged  to  adopt 
flood  plain  zoning  by-laws  or  ordinances  in  order 
to  lessen  the  danger  to  life  and  property  due  to 
floods. 


Acushnet  and  Fall  River  are  the  only  communities  in 
the  District  that  are  not  participating  in  the  HUD 
Flood  Insurance  Program. 

An  additional  drainage  problems  are  the  overlows  from 
combined  sewer  systems.     The  following  communities 
within  the  District  have  combined  sewers:  Dighton, 
Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Taunton.     The  Town  of 
Dighton  is  currently  discharging  wastes  directly 
into  the  Taunton  River  and  is  under  orders  from  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
to  tie  into  the  Taunton  sewage  treatment  plant.  The 
Cities  of  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  have 
plans  to  check  overflows  and  to  separate  the  systems. 

The  main  problem  posed  by  combined  sewer  systems  is 
the  load  placed  on  sewage  treatment  plants  after 
storms  and  snowmelt.     These  loads  may  be  several 
times  the  capacity  of  the  treatment  plant  and  must 
be  routed  to  by-pass  the  treatment  system.  Unless 
adequate  storage  facilities  are  provided  to  retain 
the  flows  for  later  treatment,  large  amounts  of 
diluted  sewage  are  discharged  directly  to  rivers 
and  streams, 

Attleboro,  Dartmouth,  Mansfield,  Marion,  Middle- 
borough,  North  Attleborough ,  Raynham,  Somerset, 
and  Wareham  have  separate  sewage  and  storm  drainage  systems. 

Most  communities  recognize  the  lack  of  sufficient 
catch  basins,  storm  drains  and  drainage  ditches. 
Since  these  problems  are  local  in  nature,  there  are 
no  specific  regional  plans  to  address  them, 
although  technical  assistance  is  available  from  SRPEDD, 

The  Regional  Study  for  Water  Supply,  Sewage  Disposal 
and  Drainage  was  completed  so  that  District  communities 
could  take  advantage  of  federal  assistance  programs 
which  set  as  a  requisite  compliance  with  a  regional 
plan.     The  Study's  objective  was  to  set  for  1990  "an 
overall  workable  framework  within  which  feasibility 
studies  can  be  conducted  for  individual  projects". 

The  policy  set  forth  in  the  study  involve  structural 
solutions  to  water  pollution  problems.     Its  recom- 
mendations are  project-oriented  and  do  not  consider 
land  use  regulation  for  cost  effective  on-site  dis- 
posal systems.     In  analyzing  the  various  options 
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for  pollution  abatement  within  a  river  basin,  regional 
possibilities  were  examined  in  comparison  to  individual 
community  collection  and  treatment  facilities. 


The  Regional  Study  emphasized  maximizing  sewer  construction, 
expansion  and  upgrading.     Since  the  time  of  the  study, 
several  engineering  studies  have  been  implemented.  Sewer 
projects  have  included,  among  others,  the  following  projects 
reviewed  by  the  District  under  the  provisions  of  the  0MB 
Circular  A-95: 


Construction  of  Wareham  secondary  plant 
and  collection  system  (first  phase). 

Expansion  of  Marion  collection  system  and 
construction  of  stabilization  ponds. 

Construction  of  Raynham  Route  44  tie-in 
with  Taunton  system. 

Initial  construction  phase  of  Middleborough 
secondary  plant. 


d.     Solid  Waste 


The  SRPEDD  solid  waste  plans  are  expounded  in  the 
following  three  regional  reports:     Solid  Waste 


Management  Program,  Final  Report,  April,  1973; 
Continuing  Solid  Waste  Management  Program,  Final 
Report,  June,  1974;  and  Updated  Solid  Waste 
Management  Report,  February,  19  76. 
The  regional  plan  advocates  six  regional  sanitary 
landfills  and  four  local  sanitary  landfills.  Of 
the  six  proposed  regional  solutions,  two  include 
resource  centers  that  would  be  equipped  with 
shredders,  balers  and  possibly  electro-magnetic 
separators  and  sorting  devices.     Two  other  re- 
gional landfills  would  be  developed  in  con- 
junction with  industrial  parks.     These  regional 
associations  were  determined  after  much  analysis 
of  waste  generation,  population  trends',  trans- 
port costs,  and  available  sites  with  good  access. 
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g.  Transportation 


The  most  recent  transportation  plan  for  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  was  published  in  February,  1969,  en- 
titled    Southeastern  Massachusetts  and  Fall  River 
Area  Comprenensive  Transportation  and  Arterial 
Study .       This  report  was  officially  endorsed  by 
the  Joint  Transportation  Planning  Group  in  October, 
1972  and  re-adopted  with  minor  amendments  in  1974, 

Since  this  study  is  based  on  data  collected  ten  or  more 
years  ago,  major  changes  in  conditions  and  plans  have 
occurred . 

Significant  changes  that  have  been  made  include 
the  elimination  of  Route  895,  the  third  Cape  Cod 
Bridge  and  of  the  recommended  Route  2M-0  ex- 
tension to  Route  mo  through  Fairhaven ,  Acushnet , 
and  New  Bedford  for  construction  within  the  next 
few  years.     Projects  which  were  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  providing  more  efficient  and  safer  trans- 
portation movement  were  added  to  the  long-range 
plan.     These  include  the  construction  of  re- 
located Route  14  0  in  Mansfield,  providing  a  more 
favorable  access  to  the  proposed  1-495  and  im- 
provements to  Route  3. 

Transit  projects  have  been  added  to  the  regional  long-range 
transportation  plan,  based  on  the  three  SRPEDD  Transit 
Development  Programs--for  Attleboro-Taunton ,  New  Bedford- 
Fall  River  and  Southern  Plymouth  County. 

f.    Water  Supply 

The  Regional  Study  for  Water  Supply,  Sewage  Dis- 
posal and  Drainage  for  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
was  adopted  by  the  SRPEDD  Commission  on  August  25, 
1971.     The  study  contains  a  basic  utilities  inventory, 
analysis,  plan  and  capital  investments  program. 
Water  supply  demands  are  projected  through  1990 
and  alternate  plans  for  water  supply  development 
are  provided.     A  preliminary  program  for  an  inter- 
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municipal  water  supply  system  is  recommended  with  a 
discussion  of  construction,  administrative  and 
financial  aspects,  legislative  considerations,  im- 
plementation sequence  and  impact  of  the  plan  on  the 
future  economy  and  character  of  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts , 

The  study  estimated  a  doubling  of  total  water  demand 
in  the  region  by  1990.     Eighteen  of  the  District 
towns  were  judged  to  have  adequate  local  water  supplies 
through  199  0.     The  aggregate  demand  of  the  remaining 
municipalities  was  estimated  at  100  mgd  in  1990. 
Alternative  regional  water  supply  systems  were  proposed 
to  satisfy  this  demand. 

Distillation  of  salt  water  was  not  considered 
economically  competitive. 

Purchase  of  water  from  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  was  not  considered  necessary  due  to 
the  availability  of  regional    water  supply  re- 
sources . 

The  final  recommendation  identified  a  series  of 
individual  measures  which  could  be  utilized  as 
"building  blocks"  in  developing  a  water  re- 
sources development  program  augmenting  the  Lake- 
ville  Ponds  and  Taunton  River  to  supply  a  total 
of  100  mgd  by  1990. 

The  various  "building  blocks"  which  could  be  used  as 
components  of  a  comprehensive  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  were  identified  as: 

Raising  the  level  of  the  New  Bedford  Reservoir, 

Diversion  of  the  Weweantic  River  waters. 

Dredging  of  the  Lakeville  Ponds. 

Raising  the  level  of  the  Lakeville  Ponds. 

Building  a  dam  on  the  Winnetuxet  River. 

Building  a  dam  on  the  lower  Taunton  River, 

Building  a  dam  on  Fall  Brook. 

Raising  the  level  of  the  Nemasket  River. 

Diversion  of  the  Taunton  River  waters  into  a 
large  off-stream  reservoir  in  the  Copicut  Valley, 
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Diversion  of  the  Taunton  River  waters  into  the 
Lakeville  Ponds. 


Construction  of  necessary  transmission  facilities. 

Construction  of  necessary  treatment  and  pumping 
facilities . 

The  Study  recommended  an  investment  program  to 
satisfy  water  supply  requirements  as  projected  for  1975, 
consistent  with  the  overall  1990  water  resources  develop- 
ment plan.     This  program  included  a  water  treatment  plant 
for  New  Bedford  and  surrounding  communities,  a  pumping 
station  to  transfer  excess  flows  of  the  Weweantic  River 
to  the  Lakeville  Ponds,  which  would  have  their  storage 
capacities  increased  either  by  increasing  their  levels  or 
dredging,  and  another  water  treatment  plant  in  Taunton 
for  that  City  and  transmission  through  a  new  line  to 
Attleboro.     construction  on  all  of  the  above  was  to  start 
in  1972. 

To  administer  this  program,  the  formation  of  a  regional 
water  district  by  special  legislation  was  recommended. 
This  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Water  District  (SEMWAD) 
would  have  an  initial  membership  of  16  communities, 
including  the  cities  of  Attleboro,  Fall  River,  New  Bed- 
ford and  Taunton,  and  would  wholesale  water  to  its  mem- 
ber communities. 

The  Regional  Study  was  updated  in  1972  and  1973  by  docu- 
mentation submitted  to  HUD  for  certification  of  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Planning  and  Economic  Development  District 
for  water,  sewer  and  drainage  grants.     Subsequently  the 
HUD  water  supply  categorical  grant  program  has  been 
eliminated . 

The  1972  Certification  Document  describes  a  proposed  alter- 
native approach  to  regionalization  in  a  local  initiative 
manner.     It  was  proposed  to  establish  a  New  Bedford  Water 
Board  Advisory  Group  representative  of  communities  within 
the  existing  or  potential  service  area  of  New  Bedford's 
water  supply  system.     This  approach  was  intended  as  an 
attempt  to  achieve  the  goals  of  a  formal  regional  water 
district  (i.e.,  SEMWAD)  in  providing  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  water  resources  'but  within  a  feasible 
institutional  framework.     The  proposed  Advisory  Group 
(to  be  replicated  to  the  Fall  River  and  Attleboro-Taunton 
areas)  would      provide  a  mechanism  for  free  exchange  of 
information  and  local  input  as  well  as  mutual  guarantees 
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of  supply  and  financial  support.       Existing  powers 
and  authorities  would  not  be  diminished,  communication 
and  coordination  would  be  maximized  for  planning  and 
development  of  water  resources.     Although  there  was  initial 
local  support  for  this  approach,  efforts  to  achieve  imple- 
mentation were  unsuccessful. 

The  current  status  of  the  regional  water  supply  plans  is 
that  local  communities  of  the  region  have  not  actively 
pursued  a  regional  water  district  as  proposed  in  the 
Regional  Study  for  Water  Supply  (SRPEDD,  1970).  Efforts 
to  initiate  the  formation  of  an  advisory  group  of  com- 
munities in  the  region  have  not  been  successful  to  date. 
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2 .     Regional  Goals  and  Policies 


a.  Housing 

To  seek  to  insure  that  the  opportunity  for  standard 

quality  housing  of  various  types  to  meet  the  needs 

and  financial  capabilities  of  all  District  people  is 

made  available  on  an  equal  opportunity  basis;  and 

To  promote  municipal  acceptance  of  all  housing  needs 
for  low  and  moderate  income  people  and  encourage  muni- 
cipalities to  start/continue  meeting  these  needs; 
e.g.,  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  the  LHA's, 
development  of  a  model  home  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram, development  of  a  regional  housing  assistance 
plan . 


b.  Open  Space 

The  interim  standard  of  7  5  acres  of  open  space  for  each 
1,000  residents  was  adopted  by  the  SREPDD  Commission  as 
a  goal.     This  figure  represents  the  1970 
median  open  space  acreage  per  1,00  0  persons  for  the 
District.     Because  open  space  acreage  in  cities  may  not 
approach  the  standard,  more  effort  should  be  made  to 
maximize  recreational  facilities  available  to  urban 
residents . 

The  goal  of  7  5  acres  of  public  open  space  per  1,000 
persons,  as  applied  on  a  municipal  basis,  is  high  in 
terms  of  needs  and  resources  since  some  communities 
are  prevented  from  achieving  this  standard  because 
of  their  population  densities   (i.e.  New  Bedford). 
Others  may  already  meet  the  standard  and  may  contain 
suitable  open  space  to  meet  regional  needs  (e.g.  Free- 
town, Plymouth).     Therefore,  the  standard  should  not 
be  used  in  a  strictly  community  by  community  basis, 
but  rather  on  a  regional  one.     In  this  manner,  open 
land  provided  in  rural  communities  may  be  used  to  com- 
pensate for  deficiency  in  developed  urban  communities. 

In  acquiring  parcels  of  land,  the  following  guiding 
principles  should  be  considered: 

The  open  character  of  the  region's  land  should 
be  maintained  by  discouraging  dispersion  of 
urban  development. 

The  most  valuable  natural  resources  of  the  region, 
its  ocean  shoref ront ,  its  river  basins,  and  its 
fresh  water  ponds  should  be  given  particular 
consideration  in  planning  for  open  space  and 
recreation . 
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Areas  needed  for  public  water  supply  may  need  to  be 
acquired  in  fee  or  easement  by  public  agencies  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  such  areas  and  water 
resources  being  harmed  by  incompatible  development. 

Where  threat  of  development  of  open  space  that 
must      be  preserved  or  is  needed  for  additional 
public  recreation  facilities  exists,  such  open 
space  should  be  acquired  and  maintained  by  public 
agencies.     Agricultural  and  other  open  land ^ 
owners  may  accept  conservation  restrictions  on 

their  land,       i.  e.,  they  agree  to  keep  the  land 
in  its  natural  state. 

Agricultural  land  may  be  assessed  as  farmland, 
thereby  the  owner  pays  less  taxes  (Farmland 
Assessment  Act,  Chapter  61A  M.G.L.)  so  long  as 
the  land  is  kept  as  a  working  farm. 

Sewer  and  Drainage 

Since  June,  197  5,  SRPEDD  has  been  involved  in  the 
"208"  Areawide  Wastewater  Management  Program,  the 
thrust  and  philosophy  of  which  differ  significantly 
from  the  adopted  sewer  policy  recommendations  of 
the  previous  Regional  Study.      The  objective 
of  the  2  08  program  is  to  meet  Federally -mandated 
water  quality  goals  of  swimmable  and  fishable 
waters  by  1983  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner. 
Therefore,  the  program  is  not  a  sewer  plan,  but 
a  management  program  which  must  incorporate  land 
use  controls  and  regulatory  measures  to  combat 
water  pollution.     In  other  words,  structural 
(sewers)  as  well  as  non-structural  (regulatory) 
solutions  must  be  considered  in  the  planning 
process . 

The  four  major  objectives  of  the  "208"  planning 
program  are  to : 

Plan  to  meet  19  8  3  federal  goals  to  produce 
water  quality  suitable  for  fishing  and  swim- 
ming through  the  most  cost  effective  com- 
bination of  structural  and  non-structural 
solutions ; 

Work  toward  longer  range  federal  goal  of 
zero  discharge  of  pollutants  into  rivers 
and  streams ; 

Broaden  the  understanding  of  officials  and 
citizens  of  water  quality  issues; 
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Develop  an  innovative  and  implement able 
areawide  wastewater  management  plan,  in-  - 
eluding  measures  to  treat  wastewater  to 
prevent  further  degradation  of  waters  and 
to  reduce  through  regulatory  measures,  pol- 
lution from  diffuse  "non-point"  sources,  such 
as  agriculture. 

The  following  policy  statements  have  been  drafted 
for  consideration  by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
on  Water  Quality  (ACQUA) ,  local  and  state  officials 
and  the  public.     These  statements  are  still  in  draft 
form  and  do  not  represent  the  official  policy  of  the 
District,  nor  are  they  intended  to  be  absolutes  in 
the  sense  that  no  plan  will  be  approved  without  strict 
conformance  to  them.     They  are  intended  as ^guides  and 
statements  of  preference  to  be  adhered  to  in  preparing 
the  final  plan  and  reviewing  outputs,  unless  special 
circumstances  justify  an  exception. 


Water  Quality 

The  overriding  concern  of  the  2  08  planning  process 
is  to  meet  federally  mandated  water  quality  goals 
for  each  basin  in  the  region.     All  other  objectives 
are  subordinate  to  this  overall  goal. 

-  In  accordance  with  Section  101  of  PL  92-500, 
water  quality  goals  must  be  met  "whenever 
attainable".     Technical  and  financial  considera- 
tions are  both  criteria  to  measure  attainability. 
Federal  goals  must  be  attained  within  a  reasonable 
cost /benefit  framework. 


-  Priority  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  "water  quality 
segments",  which  are  segments  not  expected  to  meet 
water  quality  standards  even  after  full  implementa- 
tion of  effluent  discharge  restrictions  set  by  EPA, 


-  Allowable  amounts  of  pollutants  to  be  discharged 
are  to  be  distributed  among  contributors  through 
the  process  of  wasteload  al.l  ocations . 


-  Protection  of  existing  and  potential  ground 
water  supply  is  imperative  to  insure  continued 
regional  self-sufficiency  with  regard  to  water 
supply. 

-  Water  quality  goals  are  to  be  achieved  with  the 
most  realistic  and  cost  effective  combination 
of  structural  and  non-structural  techniques. 
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Plan  Management 


Implementation  of  wastewater  management  decisions 
must  be  carried  out  in  conformance  with  the  region- 
wide  plan  and  coordinated  with  other  functional 
planning  elements,  such  as  land  use. 

-  Implementation  of  recommendations  will  be  carried 
out  primarily  at  the  local  level ,  with  a  re- 
gional overview  and  mechanism  to  insure  consis- 
tency with  the  plan.   (ACQUA  Interim  Policy  Guideline, 
1976  .  ) 


-  Existing  legal,  regulatory  and  fiscal  controls 
will  be  utilized  where  they  have  been  effective. 

Facilities 

-  Sewage  treatment  facilities  should  be  designed 
with  maximum  coordination  and  consideration  of 
industrial  needs,  in  order  to  facilitate  rather 
than  discourage  economic  development  in  appro- 
priate locations. 

-  The  needs  of  surrounding  communities  for  sanitary 
sewage  and  nightsoil  disposal  must  be  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  local  facilities  plans. 

Land  Management 

Appropriate  land  use  controls  as  recommended  in  the 
2  08  plan  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  water  quality 
degradation  and  eliminate  the  future  costs  for  the 
correction  of  water  quality  problems  that  could 
have  been  avoided  with  the  application  of  non- 
structural solutions. 

-  Land  use  planning  and  facilities  planning  must 
be  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  fashion.  Speci- 
fically, land  use  controls  should  prevent  the 
need  for  unnecessary  sewer  expansion  in  the 
future . 

-  The  use  of  safe  and  effective  alternative  on- 
site  wastewater  disposal  systems  (other  than 
septic  tanks)  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
in  order  to  increase  development  options  where 
otherwise  appropriate  and  decrease  the  danger 

of  ground  and  surface  water  contamination. 

Other 

Transportation,  housing,  recreation  and  other  needs 
must  be  considered  and  incorporated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  water  quality  plans. 
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d.  Transportation 


In  the  original  Plan  (1969),  alternative  transportation 
plans  were  formulated  to  accommodate  forecasted 
travel  needs  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
objectives : 

-  A  transportation  system  capable  of  moving  people 
and  goods  in  a  safe,  expeditious  and  efficient 
manner  under  all  normal  experienced  conditions; 

-  A  balanced  transportation  system  serving  all 
parts  of  the  District  and  providing  alternative 
travel  modes  and  routes  where  possible  to  insure 
greatest  choice  of  travel  for  all  sectors  of  the 
population  and  economy; 

-  A  transportation  system  which  stimulates  desirable 
development  patterns  as  embodied  in  local  policies 
and  ordinances  and  in  policies  expressed  by  com- 
munity representatives; 

-  Separation  of  local  and  through  traffic  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  and  feasible,  particularly  in  urban 
centers  where  by-pass  routes  and  bus-rapid  transit 
service  can  be  provided  for  inter-urban  travel; 

-  A  transportation  system  which  does  not  place  undue 
demand  upon  the  financial  and  land  resources  of 
the  community,  with  local  transportation  expendi- 
tures in  balance  with  other  local  budgetary 

requirements.     Regional  transportation  objectives 
are  stated  in  SRPEDD's  "Overall  Program  Design", 
as  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  on  May  13,  197  6.  In 
addition  to  the  objectives  listed  above,  two 
more  objectives  are  listed; 

-  Insure,  through  an  open  participatory  process, 
that  the  transportation  system  considers  re- 
lated health,  social  and  economic  needs  of  all 
residents,  particularly  the  unemployed  and  the 
poor;  and 

-  Refine  and  continue  support  of  the  "3C"  (con- 
tinuing, cooperative,  comprehensive)  trans- 
portation planning  process  in  the  region  which 
includes  state  and  local  chief  elected  and  trans- 
portation officials  and  the  public. 

The  1969  regional  transporation  plan  presents  recommended  highway 
plans  for  the  Fall  River  Area  and  for  the  remainder  of  Southeastern 
Massachusetts.     Policies  were  also  adopted  for  the  elements  of 
Parking,  Trucking,  Rail,  Airports  and  Seaports. 
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Water  Supply 


It  is  apparent  that,  despite  an  adopted  regional 
plan  and  efforts  to  establish  appropriate  im- 
plementation structures,  water  resource  develop- 
ment has  occurred  in  an  uncoordinated  and  fragmented 
manner  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  during  the 
last  five  years.     Regional  input  has  been  limited 
largely  to  0MB  A-95  reviews  and  isolated  cases 
of  technical  advice. 

There  are  adequate  supplies  of  water  to  meet 
foreseeable  needs  if  these  are  used  in  a  pru- 
dent manner.     Both  the  Regional  Study  and  the 
SRPEDD    commission  resolution  adopting  it  re- 
cognized that  it  was  only  a  planning  guide  re- 
quiring further  feasibility  studies  and  revision. 
Several  of  the  major  "building  blocks"  proposed 
by  the  Regional  Study  have  been  rejected  (e.g. 
the  Weweantic  River  diversion  by  the  NERBC  SENE 
Study).     Other  solutions,  such  as  conservation 
measures  to  limit  demand  or  reliance  on  local 
(ground  water)  sources,  deserve  more  considera- 
tion . 
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3.         CURRENT  REGIONAL  PLANNING  EFFORTS 


a.  Housing 

A  number  of  issues  must  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  meeting 
regional  goals.     They  are: 

Lack  of  federal  and  state  public  funds  to  assist  those 
households  needing  assistance. 

Community  resistance  to  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

Much  of  the  community  resistance  to  assisted  housing  stems 
from  the  fear  of  increased  property  taxes  due  to  an  increased 
burden  on  the  school  system. 

Toward  meeting  these  housing  goals  and  resolving  these  issues, 
SRPEDD  intends  in  the  short-range  to: 

Estimate  current  and  projected  regional  housing  needs  and 
develop  a  methodology  for  updating  these  need  estimates. 

Develop  a  Regional  Housing  Assistance  Plan  (using  the 
currently  adopted  Fair  Shore  Housing  Allocation  Plan  as 
a  basis ) . 

Assist  communities  and  non-profit  groups  in  encouraging 
private  development  of  housing,  by  developing  a  model 
home  rehabilitation  loan  program. 

Coordinate  SRPEDD  housing  planning  with  state  and  federal 
housing  agencies. 

These  products  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  HUD 
required  Housing  Element, 

b.  Sewer  and  Drainage 

Efforts  of  the  "20  8"  planning  program  involve  a  wide  variety 
of  tasks  ranging  from  sewage  treatment  plant  evaluation  to 
the  identification  and  recommendation  for  the  control  of 
leachate  from  sanitary  landfills.     Basically,  the  208  plan 
will  identify  and  address  numerous  water  quality  problems 
throughout  the  District. 


c.   Solid  Waste 

As  these  plans  are  advisory  in  nature,  the  effectuation 
of  a  regional  landfill  is  dependent  upon  the  ability 
of  communities  to  work  together.     Certainly  the  District 
can  initiate  and  facilitate  negotiations,  however,  the 
cooperation  of  the  municipalities  is  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  these  plans. 
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d.  Transportation 

Short-range  transportation  plans  are  outlined  in  several 
references.     They  consist  of  listings  of  transportation 
projects  that  are  too  extensive  for  this  summary  docu- 
ment.    The  sources  and  their  general  contents  are  as 
follows : 

Transportation  Improvement  Program 

The  TIP  LISTS  Projects  in  the  following  categories: 
New  Construction 

I-U95,  Mansfield  to  Bridgewater 

Rte.   25,  Wareham  to  Bourne  Bridge 

Rte.  14  0,  Foxboro  to  Mansfield 

JFK  Highway,  0.5  miles  in  New  Bedford 

Rte.  44  from  Rte.   58  to  Rte.   3  (Carver  6  Plymouth) 

Landry  Avenue  in  North  Attleborough 

SRPEDD  is  involved  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  above  projects  and  related  to  these  projects 
are  the  following  specific  tasks: 

(1)  New  Bedford-Fairhaven  Route  6  Bridge 
Corridor  Planning  Study 

(2)  Attleboro  Corridor  Planning  Study 

(3)  1-495  Growth  Policy  Study 

(4)  Taunton  River  Crossing  Corridor  Planning 
Study . 

Reconstruction  and  widening:     six  projects 

Other  (landscaping,  information  center,  commuter 
parking  lots,  restrooms,  bridges,  intersections, 
signing,  signals,  lighting,  resurfacing,  widening): 
4  3  projects. 

For  purposes  of  transit  planning,  the  SRPEDD  region  has 
been  divided  into  three  sub-regions ;     the  Fall  River-  New 
Bedford  Urban  Area,  the  Taunton-Attleboro  Urban  Areas  and 
Southern  Plymouth  County.     A  Transit  Development  Program  (TDP) 
has  been  prepared  for  each  region.     However,  to  date,  only 
one  region  has  implemented  this  program. 

The  Southeastern  Regional  Transit  Authority  (SRTA)  initiated 
transit  service  in  the  Fall  River-New  Bedford  Urban  Area 
in  1974.     Through  its  planning  grant  with  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  (UMTA) ,  SRPEDD  has  continued 
planning  for  and  monitoring  the  operations  of  the  transit 
authority.     The  District  has  included  within  its  work 
program  continuation  of  the  tasks  for  the  Authority. 
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Although    TDP's  have  been  developed  for  the  other  transit 
planning  regions,  the  communities  have  not  voted  to  form 
a  Regional  Transit  Authority  in  order  to  implement  the 
program.     Should  the  communities  decide  to  undertake  the 
transit  improvements  of  the  respective  TDP's,  the  District 
will  assist  in  the  formation.     Upon  establishment  of  the 
Authority,  SRPEDD  will  undertake  a  similar  role  as  with 
SRTA  and  plan  for  and  monitor  the  operations  of  the 
Regional  Transit  Authority. 

Transit  Development  Program  for  Greater  Attleboro- 
Taunton  Regional  Transit  Authority 

The  objectives  or  criteria  for  the  Attleboro-Taunton 
area  TDP  are; 

-      Creation  and  preservation  of  public  transportation 
services  to  meet  transportation  requirements  in  the 
area ; 

Increased  economic  development; 

Enhancement  of  the  environment; 

Relief  from  congestion  on  existing  streets  and 
highways ; 

Reducing  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  urban  land 
required  to  meet  future  demands  for  additional 
urban  transportation  needs. 

The  TDP  further  states  that  SRPEDD,  through  its  role 
in  regional  transit  planning,  is  working  to  establish 
an  efficient,  integrated  transit  system.     To  insure 
effective  response  to  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  Attleboro-Taunton  area,  SRPEDD 
is  responsible  for  the  planning  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  implementation  of  public 
transportation  services.     Plans  are  closely  coor- 
dinated with  the  highway  and  other  planning  activities 
of  SRPEDD  under  contract  with  D.P.W.  and  UMTA.  High 
among  the  priorities  are  access  to  job  opportunities 
as  well  as  to  social,  business  and  health  services 
via  a  public  transportation  system  that  is  socially 
and  economically  acceptable  to  the  citizens  of  the 
community. 

Transit  Development  Program  for 
Southern  Plymouth  County 

In  this  report  is  the  statement  that  "...public  assist- 
ance (to  Mass  transit  systems)  must  be  justified  in  terms 
of  the  potential  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  community 
in  the  form  of  greater  mobility,  conservation  of  energy 
and  resources,  improvement  of  air  quality,  reduced  high- 
way and  parking  needs  and  realization  of  planning  goals". 
Stated  policies  in  the  report  are: 
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Provide  an  efficient  and  convenient  transit 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  transit-dependent 
segments  of  population; 

Establish  a  transit  network  which  will  provide 
a  suitable  alternative  to  the  private  automobile 
for  those  with  convenient  access  to  the  auto- 
mobile ; 

Coordinate  the  transit  system  with  community 
goals  and  development  patterns  so  that  the 
system  will  be  an  asset  to  community  growth; 

Utilize  the  available  funding  sources  and  keep 
the  operating  costs  within  acceptable  limits 
for  town  funding. 


Water  Supply 

Since  1973,  water  supply  issues  have  been  considered 
at  SRPEDD  in  an  ad  hoc  manner.      They  have  included 
the  following: 

-  SRPEDD  contracted  for  a  hydrological  study  of  the 
impacts  of  a  large  pumped  well  on  its  acquifer  and 
nearby  streams  and  ponds  in  the  towns  of  Mansfield, 
North  Attleborough ,  Plainville,  and  Foxborough. 
The  potential  impacts  on  ground  water  and  pond 
levels  aroused  much  local  concern.     The  larger 
issue  of  uncoordinated  exploitation  of  ground- 
water resources  and  lack  of  basic  data  was  high- 
lighted by  this  case. 

SRPEDD  has  worked  with  the  towns  of  Norton  and 
Raynham  in  developing  monitoring  procedures  to 
give  early  warnings  of  potential  pollution  of 
municipal  well-fields  from  road  salt  applied  to 
the  new  section  of  Route       5  scheduled  to  begin 
construction  this  year. 

SRPEDD  has  recommended  and  worked  with  the  City  of 
Taunton  to  consider  connecting  with  the  New  Bedford 
water  treatment  facility  (under  construction)  as  an 
interim  solution  to  its  water  supply  purification 
problems.     Both  communities  use  the  Lakeville 
Ponds  as  their  main  sources  of  water,  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  core  of  any  regional  water 
supply  system. 
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4 .         Regional  Future  Outlook 


The  regional  future  is  a  complex  subject  that  involves  many 
variables  primarily  decisions  made  at  the  federal  or  state 
governmental  level  that  will  have  paramount  effect  on  this 
region.     The  issue  of  extracting  energy  from  the  (OCS), 
may  be  crucial  to  the  future  of  the  region  as  are  other 
factors  that  contribute  to  overall  regional  economic 
development.     Building  a  viable  economic  base  within  south- 
eastern Massachusetts  and  New  England  as  a  whole  is  a 
function  of  the  combined  political  lobby  including  state 
and  local  government  to  encourage  federal  investment  in  the 
New  England  Region  as  well  as  creating  incentives  to  initiate 
a  favorable  business  climate  statewide. 

The  region  is  also  faced  with  providing  the  necessary  ancil- 
lary facilities  to  business  and  retain  the  amenities  the 
location  offers.  The  basic  theme  of  the  future  will  be  to 
promote  economic  growth  otherwise  the  region  will  most 
likely  remain  in  economic  stagnation.     Variables  that 
could  change  this  outlook  may  be  energy  extraction  or  other 
variables  that  have  not  been  recognized  at  this  time. 

If  trends  continue  as  in  the  recent  past,  it  appears  that 
the  older  urban  cores  will  improve  somewhat,  however  major 
growth  and  investment  will  be  outside  of  the  urban  areas. 
These  trends  could  be  circumvented  with  major  investment 
by  the  federal  government.     Agriculture  and  open  space  will 
probably  decline  due  to  the  taxation  structure  and  closing 
of  the  supporting  services  necessary  to  the  farmer. 
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REGIONAL  LAND  USE  POLICIES 


1.       Past  Planning  Efforts 

In  1965,  SRPEDD's  predecessor,  the  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Regional  Planning  District,  adopted 
a  Regional  Plan  for  Southeastern  Massachusetts , 
including  "Guiding  Principles  for  the  Plan"  (a 
policy  statement  setting  forth  the  most  desirable 
lines  of  regional  development)  and  a  future 
regional  land  use  plan  (map)  to  guide  development 
over  the  1962-1980  period.     After  considering  five 
alternative  regional  land  use  patterns  (new  urban 
centers ,  concentration  in  existing  centers ,  linear 
development,  dispersed  growth  and  a  continuation 
of  present  trends),  the  recommended  land  use 
pattern  was  a  synthesis  with  the  basic  objective 
of  maintaining  "urban  compactness  within  a  frame- 
work that  also  allows  a  wide  range  of  densities 
and  living  styles  to  meet  the  varied  needs  and 
desires  of  the  region's  people."     It  was  the 
belief  of  the  Regional  Planning  District  that 
freedom  of  choice  inherent  in  a  widely  varied 
pattern  of  development  could  be  combined  with  the 
advantages  (preservation  of  open  space,  revitaliza- 
tion  of  urban  areas  and  efficient  provision  of 
public  facilities  and  services)  that  can  most 
readily  be  obtained  through  compact  development. 

The  major  spatial  components  of  the  land  use  plan 
were  the  "delineation  of  major  urban  areas  by 
large  public  open  spaces  and  the  interconnection 
of  these  major  urban  settlements  by  high-speed, 
limited  access  expressways.     Four  principal  urban 
settlements ,  each  centered  on  a  downtown  commer- 
cial and  office  district  are  included  on  the  plan: 
Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Taunton  and  Attleboro. 
Smaller  urban  areas  at  Mansfield,  Norton,  and 
other  locations  are  also  recognized.     The  belts  of 
residential  territory  that  comprise  the  largest 
part  of  these  metropolitan  developments  are 
graduated  in  density  in  terms  of  the  facilities 
and  services  required." 

"Several  very  large  open  spaces  are  recommended  on 
the  plan.     The  most  significant  of  these  is  in  the 
'triangle'  area  between  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 
and  Taunton.     Bounded  by  high-speed  roads  on  all 
sides,  and  with  a  major  urban  concentration  at  or 
near  each  vertex,  this  triangular  open  area  will 
constitute  a  major  regional  asset  for  recreation 
and  watershed  purposes...". 

The  196  5  Regional  Plan  presented  a  variety  of 
essential  implementation  measures  summarized 
below : 

— Adoption  or  revision  of  local  zoning  to 
meet  standards  of  overall  adequacy  and  con- 
formity of  the  generalized  regional  land  use 
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— Legislation  giving  the  Regional  Planning 
District  powers  of  review  over  local  zoning 
chnages  within  500  feet  of  municipal  boundaries. 
(Note:     Regional  zoning  review  provisions 
have  been  provided  in  Chapter  80  8,  Acts  of 
1975  .  ) 

— Acquisition  of  land  designated  by  the 
regional  plan  for  preservation  either  through 
direct  ownership  or  by  obtaining  development 
rights  by  governmental  or  semi-public  organiza- 
tion, 

--Expansion  of  municipal  urban  renewal  efforts. 
(Note:     Extensive  urban  renewal  programs  have 
been  undertaken  by  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 
Taunton  and  Plymouth.) 

--Establishment  of  an  Urban  Redevelopment 
Authority  or  Housing  Authority  in  each  District 
community . 

— Provide  municipal  water  and  sewerage  service 
to  areas  appropriately  designated  by  the 
regional  land  use  plan  and  refrain  from 
providing  such  services  in  areas  designated 
for  low  density  or  open  space  use. 

— Support  efforts  to  alter  the  state-local 
tax  structure  by  securing  additional  state 
aid  to  localities  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
local  property. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  196  5  Regional  Plan 
assessed  regional  capital  needs  and  presented 
recommendations  in  regard  to  educational  facilities , 
health  care  facilities ,  correctional  and  police 
facilities ,  highways ,  airports  ,  harbors ,  railroads , 
open  space  and  recreation,  water  supply,  sewerage 
disposal  and  solid  waste  disposal.     For  the  most 
part,  these  have  been  superseded  by  subsequent 
funcional  plans. 

In  1968,  a  Revised  Land  Use  Plan  draft  for  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  was  prepared,  based  on  local 
comprehensive  plans  prepared  after  1962.  The 
revised  plan  restated  the  Guiding  Principles  of 
the  Regional  Plan  and  generalized  goals  prescribing 
"conservation  of  the  region's  compact  pattern  of 
urban  development  and  its  extensive  open  space, 
rehabilitation  of  its  blighted  urban  areas  and 
highway  strips ,  and  development  of  needed  new 
areas  of  urban  growth  at  currently  acceptable 
densities  and  equipped  with  modern  community 
facilities  and  utilities." 
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Since  the  1962  Regional  Plan  was  adopted,  the 
region  has  expanded  to  its  present  area  adding  the 
Towns  of  Plainville,  Middleborough ,  Carver, 
Plympton,  Kingston,  Plymouth  and  Wareham,  and  in 
196  8  became  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  District  with  broader  social 
and  physical  development  concerns. 

In  1969,  the  SRPEDD  Commission  adopted  a  major 
strategy  under  its  Overall  Economic  Development 
Program  identifying  regional  problems  and  poten- 
tials ,  goals  and  objectives,  and  projects  and 
programs  for  various  functional  areas  including 
land  use.     District  goals  and  priorities  were 
amended  in  1970  and  1971. 

Also  in  1971,  the  Land  Use  Guiding  Principles 
adopted  in  196  5  were  reviewed  in  light  of  subse- 
quent developments  and  the  District's  current 
Goals  and  Objectives.     A  revised  statement  of  Land 
Use  Guiding  Principles  was  formulated  and  adopted 
by  the  Commission  as  the  region's  Land  Use  Element; 
A  Policies, Statement. 

2 .  Land  Use  Goals  and  Policies 

In  1974,  the  SRPEDD  Commission  adopted  new  Goals 
and  revised  Land  Use  Guiding  Principles ,  updating 
the  Areawide  Land  Use  Element.     The  District's 
Land  Use  Guiding  Principles  "address  the  dual 
trends  of  regional  development ,  the  cities '  stabiliza — 
tion  and  the  towns'   increasing  growth.     In  the 
former,  the  challenges  are  to  retain  industry  and 
employment  opportunities ,  revitalize  the  central 
business  districts  and  rehabilitate  and  preserve 
the  basic  housing  stock.     Increased  urban  living 
amenities  and  services  such  as  open  space,  recreation 
facilities  and  mass  transit  must  be  improved  to 
ensure  that  our  cities  remain  viable  and  attrac- 
tive.    The  challenges  facing  the  towns  are  equally 
demanding.     Growth  in  terms  of  residential  develop- 
ment is  occurring  at  unprecedented  rates.  Towns, 
recently  rural  in  character,  are  now  facing  complex 
urban  problems  as  their  population  and  resulting 
demand  for  more  services  increase.     A  primary 
concept  in  the  Land  Use  Guiding  Principles  is 
urban  compactness,  a  pattern  of  development  providing 
for  more  efficient  delivery  of  various  services." 

3 .  Current  Regional  Land  Use  Planning 

The  Regional  Land  Use  Plan  is  now  being  updated 
with  the  preparation  of  a  new  Land  Use  Element  for 
HUD,  which  will  include: 
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— Long-  and  short-term  policies ,  and  where 
appropriate  administrative  procedures  and 
legislative  proposals,  with  regard  to  where 
growth  should  and  should  not  take  place. 

— The  type,  intensity  and  timing  of  growth. 

— Studies,  criteria,  standards  and  imple- 
menting procedures  necessary  for  effectively 
guiding  and  controlling  major  decisions  as  to 
where  growth  shall  and  shall  not  take  place. 

--Policies,  procedures  and  mechanisms  neces- 
sary for  coordinating  local,  areawide  and 
state  land  use  policies  with  functional 
planning  and  capital  investment  strategies , 
and  improvements  in  governmental  structures , 
systems  and  procedures  that  will  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  land  use  objectives. 

Significant  input  to  this  new  Land  Use  Element  is 
being  obtained  from  the  on-going  20  8  water  quality 
management  program.     This  program  has  produced  new 
population  and  economic  projections  and  preliminary 
land  use  projections.     Future  208  activities  are 
expected  to  identify  water  quality  considerations 
and  constraints  on  development  as  well  as  appropriate 
land  use  development  alternatives. 
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1+ .     Areas  of  Critical  Planning  Concern  and  Development  of  Regional 


Impact 


Areas  which  have  special  features  (e.g.  uniqueness,  fragility, 
danger  or  natural  resource  value)  should  be  given  special  con- 
sideration in  planning  and  development. 

Examples  of  areas  of  critical  planning  concern  are: 

Large  wetlands  significant  for  flood  water  storage  and  ground- 
water recharge  such  as  the  Hockomock  Swamp,  Hemlock  Swamp, 
Haskell  and  Bear  Swamp. 

Large  groundwater  aquifers  with  potential  well  yields  of  over 
3  00  gallons  per  minute  such  as  the  Plymouth-Carver-Wareham 
aquifer. 

Coastline  areas,  especially  estuaries,  barrier  beaches  and  salt 
marshes,  which  can  be  seriously  damaged  by  inappropriate  develop- 
ment. 

A  development  of  regional  impact  is  defined  by  Chapter  807  as 
"Any  proposed  development  which  because  of  its  character,  magni- 
tude or  location  would  have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the  health, 
safety  or  welfare  of  citizens  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single 
municipality . " 

Examples  of  developments  of  regional  impact  are: 

Power  generation  facilities  such  as  the  nuclear  power  station  in 
Plymouth. 

Other  major  energy  facilities,  such  as  an  oil  refinery. 

Major  transportation  facilities,  such  as  a  new  regional  airport 
or  new  highway.     Such  a  facility  may  encourage  rapid  development 
in  adjacent  communities. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


1.  Past  Planning  Efforts 

The  regional  policies  concerning  economic  develop- 
ment goals  and  objectives  were  first  stated  in 
August,  1969,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  District's 
Overall  Economic  Development  Program  (OEDP)  Pro- 
gress Report  and  were  revised  in  1972, 

The  economic  development  goals  and  objectives  have 
changed  over  time  to  meet  changing  community  needs 
and  shifts  in  emphasis  dictated  by  federal  and 
state  agencies  and  have  been  reflected  in  subse- 
quent progress  reports  and  second  stage  updates 
of  the  OEDP. 

2 .  Goals  and  Policies 

Identify  problem  areas  hindering  economic 
development  growth  strategies,  consistent  with 
local  and  regional  plans  and  policies,  to 
alleviate  unemployment  and  underemployment 
within  the  region. 

Assist  local  communities  and  Overall  Economic 
Development  Plan  areas  to  secure  EDA  or  other 
federal  funding  for  those  proposed  projects 
that  will  promote  economic  activity  within 
the  District. 

-        Formulate  regional  economic  development  pro- 
posals which  are  consistent  with  comprehensive 
land  use  planning  and  which  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  region's  environment. 

Provide  technical  and  organizational  assistance, 
such  as  site  analysis  for  potential  industrial 
and  commercial  locations,  for  public  and 
private  organizations,  suchas  seasonal  un- 
employment. 

3 .  Current  Planning  Efforts 

Facilitate  development  of  the  City  of  Taunton's 
Northwest  Industrial  Park  into  an  effective 
regionalized  industrial  base.  Economic 
Development  planning  objectives  entail 
assistance  to  the  community  in  formulating 
applications  for  public  works  and  economic 
development  projects  and  particularly  the 
public  service  employment  programs  as  they 
evolve . 

Study  the  viability  and  consistency  with  re- 
gional aims  of  a  regionalized  Resource  Recovery 
Industrial  Park  in  environs  of  Carver,  Wareham, 
Rochester,  Middleborough  integrating  the 
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sewerage  capacity  of  Warehain,  the  ground- 
water resources  of  Rochester,  and  the 
sanitary  landfill  of  Marion/ Carver /Wareham 
and  coordinate  the  funding  capacity  of  EPA, 
EDA,  and  Department  of  Agriculture,  Implement 
concept,  if  it  meets  regional  growth  policy 
criteria.     Economic  development  planning 
objectives  entail  continuation  of  support 
strategy  for  Redevelopment  and  Growth  Centers 
in  the  District, 

Work  for  the  orderly  development  of  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  (OCS)  oil  exploration  and  coal 
exploration  to  the  advantage  and  development 
of  the  total  District.     Economic  development 
planning  objectives  entail  recommendation  of 
regional  measures  which  respond  to  the  energy 
shortage  and  OCS  oil  exploration  and  coal 
exploration  in  the  District.     Funding  and 
work  program  constraints  prevent  the  allocation 
of  adequate  staff  resources  to  this  important 
regional  concern. 
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D.       RECOMMENDED  REGIONAL  ROLES  IN  ADDRESSING  GROWTH  ISSUES 


Presently  regional  growth  issues  are  addressed  by  voluntary 
cooperation  among  municipalities ,  such  as  solid  waste  dis- 
tricts.    The  regional  planning  agency  has  no  implementation 
power  and  cannot  respond  to  growth  issues  other  than  to 
prepare  and  to  encourage  local ,  state  or  federal  action  upon 
them.     For  instance,  SRPEDD  comments  as  the  areawide  A-9  5 
review  clearinghouse  on  the  consistency  with  regional  plans 
of  such  public  works  projects  as  sewerage  facilities  and 
water  systems.     SRPEDD  also  provides  to  appropriate  state 
agencies  priority  ratings  for  highways  and  sewer  projects 
which  may  have  significant  influences  on  growth  patterns. 
The  new  Zoning  Act  gives  regional  planning  agencies  legal 
authority  to  comment  on  and  submit  proposed  zoning  changes 
for  town  meeting  or  city  council  action.     Thus,  the  current 
regional  planning  agencies  mainly,  have  limited  advisory 
power  over  matters  related  to  growth  issues. 


The  establishment  of  a  regional-level  land  use  authority 
has  been  suggested  in  model  land  use  legislation  developed 
by  the  American  Law  Institute ,  adopted  in  various  forms  by 
some  states,  proposed  in  such  proposed  legislation  as  the 
Hatch-Ames  bill  in  Massachusetts,  and  adopted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Land  Use  Commission.  Regional 
land  use  authority  is  exercised  generally  over  specified 
areas  of  critical  planning  concern  and  developments  of 
regional  impact.     Both  of  these  cases  would  involve  develop- 
ment with  potential  impacts  in  more  than  one  community. 

Another  consideration  in  guiding  regional  growth  involves 
public  capital  investments  which  are  needed  to  service 
existing  and  future  growth  and  may  stimulate  growth  in  some 
cases.     Such  capital  investments  should  be  made  in  relation 
to  a  regional  growth  policy  in  order  to  promote  desired 
regional  growth  patterns  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  overdesign 
of  facilities  and  public  costs.   Regional  planning  agencies 
currently  exert  advisory  powers  in  regard  to  state  and 
federally  funded  programs  through  OMB  circular  A-95  review. 
Transportation  Improvement  Program  and  Water  Quality 
Facility  priority  recommendations  as  well  as  various 
functional  plans  prepared  for  federal  programs. 
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Regional  agencies  should  also  be  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  water  quality,  air  quality  and  solid  waste  and 
regulation  of  other  utilities  and  services  that  are 
logically  suited  to  operate  on  a  regional  basis. 


There  has  been  effective  regional  planning  for  a  number 
of  years;     however,  there  has  been  almost  no  regional 
implementation  due  to  the  fact  that  no  regional  agency 
has  implementation  powers.  A  noticeable  vacuum  has 
been  detected  in  local  growth  policy  statements  which 
refer  to  regional  solutions;     However,  the  implementation 
of  a  regional  approach  is  not  discussed  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  present  level  of  government  in  that 
area  or  a  traditional  method  of  operation  at  the  re- 
gional level. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  current  or- 
ganization and  structure  of  regional  planning  agencies 
as  advisory,  planning  bodies  and  the  requirements  in 
terms  of  statutory  authority,  representation,  membership 
and  jurisdiction  of  agencies  with  implementation  and 
management  roles  as  described  above.     A  change  in  the 
regional  role  thus  implies  also  a  change  in  regional 
agency  structure. 
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E.     ANALYSIS  OF  REGIONAL  VS.   LOCAL  POLICIES 


At  issue  is  the  matter  of  planning  and  decision 
making.     Every  locality  at  some  point  within  its 
statement  indicates  a  goal  or  desire  to  plan  and  achieve 
within  its  borders  a"balanced  growth"  (i.e.  moderate  increase 
in  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  activities,  planned 
so  as  to  increase  the  tax  base  yet  not  produce  any  serious 
increases  in  the  tax  rate).     On  most  issues,  the  communities 
felt  that  their  present  day  problems  were  the  result  of  out- 
side influences,  i.e.  neighboring  towns,  the  region,  the 
State  or  Federal  governments.     For  example,  many  towns  are 
dependent  upon  others  for  a  water  supply,  which  is  a  con- 
cern as  to  its  future  quality  and  management.  Another 
typical  issue  irritating  communities  is  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  park  or  "regional"  shopping  mall  by  its 
neighboring  town.     The  neighbor  has  in  effect  "taken"  a 
potential  taxpayer  from  the  community's  rolls  or  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  its  Central  Business  District 
(CBD)  in  the  case  of  cities.     A  third  example  is  that 
rapid  growth  occurred  in  the  town  due  to  its  neighbor's 
large  lot  zoning  or  lack  of  public  utilities. 

The  Commonwealth  is  blamed  for  creating  programs,  laws, 
regulations  and  guidelines  which  rob  the  towns  of  their 
home  rule  and  force  the  towns  to  pay  for  the  implementa- 
tion    (e.g.  Chapter  77 U,  the  Zoning  Appeals  Act;  Chapter 
7  6  6,  the  Special  Needs  Act) 

Some  communities  are  only  willing  to  see  the  benefits  of 
"going  regional"  when  a  serious  problem  or  crisis  arises 
(e.g.   if  a  community  has  run  out  of  land  for  siting  a 
disposal  site,  or  if  a  community  needs  to  tie  into  an 
existing  nearby  sewage  treatment  facility),  but  not  before. 


From  a  regional  point  of  view,  issues  and  policies  should  be 
developed  by  an  accurate  analysis  of  problems  and  possible 
solutions      regardless  of  municipal  boundaries.     For  example, 
the  best  place  for  an  industrial  park  considering  its  trans- 
portation, labor,  and  materials  needs  might  very  well  overlap 
two  or  more  town  boundaries.     Other  communities  that  benefit 
from  possession  of  a  unique  or  critical  resource  (a  swamp, 
reservoir,  wildlife  area,  location  on  a  river  that  induces 
industrial  use),  should  share  these  resources  with  others 
as  in  turn  other  communities  with  available  public  utilities 
for  residential  or  commercial  expansion  should  share  these 
benefits . 

From  a  regional  point  of  view  the  benefits  and  burdens  would 
appear  to  balance  themselves  out,  (especially  on  a  cost 
effective  basis)  if  they  were  spread  over  a  large  area 
rather  than  contained  within  a  municipality.  Regional 
policies  are  based  on  this  premise. 
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a.     Economic  Development 


Regional  policies  are  flexible  in  that  they  strive  to  be 
consistent  with  local  as  well  as  regional  plans  and 
policies,  respectful  of  the  environment  while  encouraging 
the  utilization  of  present  community  facilities.  The 
region  sees  itself  as  assisting  communities  to  expand 
commercial  and  industrial  development,  so  as  to  alleviate 
under- employment  and  unemployment. 

The  local  policies  on  the  whole  (a  majority  of  the  responding 
communities)  indicated  they  wished  to  encourage  commercial 
and  industrial  development.     Only  one  community  indicated 
it  wished  to  discourage  industrial  development.     It  is 
assumed  that  a  minority  of  the  participating  communities 
did  not  feel  strongly  toward  encouraging  or  discouraging 
growth. 

b.  Housing 

The  region  has  set  ambitious  housing  goals  for  its 
area  (i.e.  a  variety  of  housing  available  to  all 
on  an  equal  opportunity  basis  and  promoting  municipal 
acceptance  of  all  housing  including  low  and  moderate 
income  people). 

Of  the  responding  municipalities,  a  majority  seek  to  en- 
courage a  planned  and/or  balanced  residential  growth. 
This  will  be  accomplished  through  cluster  housing 
concepts,  phased  residential  growth,  large  lot  zoning, 

small  minority  of  participating  communities  desire  to 
discourage  residential  growth. 

In  investigating  local  policy  toward  multi-familv 
growth,  a  minority  responded  positively  and  the  majority 
had  no  strong  opinion. 

Several  communities  complained  of  state  intervention  in 
the  form  of  the  Anti-Snob  Zoning  Act.     Most  communities 
did  not  acknowledge  any  concern  for  the  housing  of  resi- 
dents unable  to  provide  themselves  with  adequate  shelter. 

The  region  is  concerned  with  this  issue  and  recognizes  it 
to  be  a  controversial  one. 
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Open  Space 


Consideration  must  be  given  to  developing  sufficient 
open  space  to  meet  regional  needs  with  the  guiding 
principle  that  urban  development  should  be  contained. 

A  majority  of  the ' responding  municipalities 
favor  policies  of  encouraging  open  space  and  conser- 
vation. 

Regional  and  local  policies  appear  to  be  in  concert. 
Water  Quality  Management 

The  overall  regional  goals  are  to  insure  that  there 
is;   (1.)  regional  self-sufficiency  with  regard  to  supply; 
(2.)   swimmable  and  fishable  waters  achieved  within  a 
reasonable  cost/benefit  framework j  (3 .)  appropriate 
land  use  controls  to  prevent  and  eliminate  further 
degradation;  (4.)   coordinated  and  efficient  facilities 
planning.     Implementation  of  an  approved  2  08  plan  is 
seen  as  a  way  of  coordinating  disparate  local  policies. 

Local  policies  include  such  items  as  insuring  an  adequate 
future  water  supply  of  good  quality,  finding  a  location 
for  disposing  of  septage,  needing  bigger  and  better 
wastewater  treatment  plants,  or  not  wanting  water  or 
sewer  systems  so  as  to  preserve  a  rural  character. 

The  goals  of  both  regional  and  local  bodies  are  similar; 
implementation  would  be  more  feasible  at  a  multi- 
community  level  from  a  cost/benegit  framework  and  the 
local  communities  can  probably  agree  to  this. 

Solid  Waste 

The  regional  plan  suggested  six  regional  sanitary 
landfills ,  some  with  resource  recovery  measures , 
others  affiliated  with  industrial  parks,  and  several 
local  landfills. 

One  group  of  towns  has  been  working  together  to  arrive 
at  a  multi-community  decision.  Other  dispersed  com- 
munities with  severe  land  shortages  are  interested  in 
developing  multi-community  solutions.  This  might  be 
one  area  in  which  communities  will  see  the  advantages 
of  joining  forces.  i 


f .  Transportation 


Regional  goals  call  for  a  balanced  transportation 
system  capable  of  moving  people  and  goods  in  a  safe 
and  expeditious  manner  and  responsive  to  local 
policies  where  feasible. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  municipalities  stated 
that  recent  growth  is  due  to  the  construction  of  major 
highways.     Several  communities  stressed  the  need  to  finish 
the  missing  links  of  the  major  highways  (Routes  495 
and  25)  as  well  as  numerous  traffic  flow  problems 
occurring  in  recently  built  up  areas. 

No  major  conflicts  are  seen  between  the  two  sets  of 
goals,  although  the  setting  of  priorities  is  done 
on  a  regional  level  and  thus  some  local  priorities  are 
lost . 
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g.       Land  Use 


SRPEDD's  land  use  guiding  principles  (adopted,  197H)  ad- 
vocates "that  much  of  the  new  suburban  development  be 
guided  to  areas  near  or  adjacent  to  existing  urban  con- 
centrations."   The  region's  principles  provide  for  major 
rehabilitation  of  substandard  housing  essentially  in  urban 
areas,  and  a  diversity  of  residential  density  should  be 
allowed  from  single  to  multi-family  structures.  Com- 
mercially, the  continued  vitality  of  the  Central  Business 
Districts  of  the  cities  should  be  adhered  to  and  shopping 
centers  should  be  planned  to  avoid  competition  of  one 
another  and  Central  Business  Districts  of  major  cities. 
High  priority  should  be  given  to  industrial  development 
and  retention  of  industry  by  planning  industrial  areas 
well  served  by  transportation  access  and  utilities  and 
using  or  rehabilitating  older  industrial  areas. 

Major  conflicts  to  region  policies  include  situations  where 
shopping  malls  are  directly  competing  with  older  established 
commercial  districts.     Specif ically , this  is  occurring  be- 
tween New  Bedford  and  Dartmouth,   Taunton  and  Raynham 
whereas,  the  cities ' Central  Business  Districts  are  de- 
clining due  to  competition  from  suburban  commercial 
growth  as  shown  in  Table  I,  Section  IC.  rtost  cities  and 
towns  are  encouraging  commercial  growth  therefore,  there 
is  a  definite  conflict  with  regional  plans  for  commercial 
growth  in  Central  Business  Districts. 


Industrially,  there  is  also  a  conflict  with  regional  plans, 
almost  all  municipalities  are  encouraging  industrial  growth 
and  a  potential  conflict  exists  with  regional  plans  which  en- 
courage urban  compactness  and  reuse  of  vacant  industrial 
building  in  commercial  areas. 

Residentailly ,  the  conflict  with  regional  land  use  plans  is 
that  most  suburban  communities  are  growing,  contrary  to  the 
region's  policy  of  urban  compactness.     There  is 
general  conformance  to  regioanl  policies  of  encouraging 
a  diversity  of  residential  types  among  municipalities. 

Conformance  with  regioanl  pland  exist  in  the  renewal  and  re- 
habilitation efforts  of  the  urban  areas  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  industrial  and  commercial  development  by  cities. 
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Water  Supply 


Local  communities  have  not  pursued  the  regional  Water 
District  concept  or  major  structural  components  of  the 
regional  water  supply  plan,  adopted  in  1971.  Communi- 
ties have  been  able  to  secure  adequate  local  supplies 
of  water  and  there  have  been  no  state  or  federal  funding 
incentives  for  large-scale  regional  water  supply  develop- 
ment.    The  concern  should  be  that  future  water  supply  areas 
(e.g.  high  yield  aquifers  and  potential  impoundment  sites) 
are  protected  from  inappropriate  development  which  would 
preclude  their  future  use.     One  of  the  mandates  of  the 
current  208  water  quality  management  program  is  to  prevent 
degradation  of  future  water  supplies. 

Multi-community  conflicts  have  been  noted  in  regard  to 
several  municipalities  drawing  water  from  the  same  aquifer. 
As  competition  for  existing  water  sources  increases,  the 
need  for  regional  water  supply  planning,  coordination,  and 
multi-community  programs  will  be  evident.     A  cooperative 
effort  of  the  region,  local  communities  and  state  agencies 
is  needed  to  review  and  update  the  regional  water  supply 
plan . 
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III.     SRPEDD's  PERSPECTIVE  ON  STATEWIDE  ISSUES  AND  PROGRAMS 


III.  A.       Recommendations  for  State  Role  in  Responding  to 


Growth  Issues 


The  State's  tentative  "Growth  Policy"  published  by  the 
Office  of  State  Planning  a  year  ago  clearly  documents 
the  uncoordinated  and  often  conflicting  State  activities 
which  affect  growth  patterns  in  Massachusetts.  This 
has  resulted  from  the  fact  the  State  has  lacked  a 
comprehensive  growth  policy  in  terms  of  defining  areas 
in  which  development  and  investments ,  public  and 
private,  should  be  encouraged. 

At  the  present  time,  the  State  government  is  attempting 
to  balance  its  progressive  environmental  positions  of 
the  recent  past  with  the  economic  development  imperatives 
of  today.     Given  the  limited  financial  resources  of 
the  State  and,  perhaps,  a  reaction  in  some  parts  to 
regulations  implemented  in  past  years,  a  program  of 
State  initiatives  to  "control"  or  "force"  growth  can  be 
expected  to  be  modest. 

Steps  at  the  State  level  to  identify  a  coherent  statewide 
growth  policy  with  broad  support  (e.g.  legislative),  and 
a  reorienting  of  existing  programs  in  line  with  this 
policy  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  and  desirable  approach. 

The  State  is  considered  to  have  a  legitimate  role  to 
play  in  addressing  growth  issues  due  to  its  constitutional 
powers  and  jurisdiction.     It  may  be,  however,  that 
Massachusetts  alone  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  wield 
sufficient  political  and  economic  influence  and  that  a 
Regional  (i.e.  New  England)  approach  to  competition 
in  the  national  arena  is  desirable.     More  coordinated 
and  effective  action  of  the  State's  national  legislators 
with  the  support  of  State  government  is  recommended.  A 
larger  slice  of  the  national  economic  pie  is  needed  to 
promote  desirable  patterns  of  growth  in  the  State. 

Within  its  borders ,  the  State  should  have  an  accepted  and 
clearly  understood  "growth  policy" ,  which  is  developed 
in  conjunction,  and  is  consistent,  with  local  and  regional 
"growth  policies".     All  State  policies  and  programs  should 
then  be  consistent  with  this  "growth  policy",  which 
should  be  reasonably  flexible  and  allow  for  change  and 
evolution . 

Growth  is  influenced  by  direct  controls  and  regulations 
over  private  development,  fiscal  incentives  and  public 
capital  investments,  each  of  which  is  subject  to  State 
action. 
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Direct  land  use  controls  should  for  the  most  part  be 
exercised  at  local  levels  in  a  responsible  and  effective 
manner.     The  logic  is  that  local  officials  will  be 
aware  of  unique  local  conditions  in  a  way  not  practical 
for  State  controls.     Some  greater-than-local  review  or 
appeal  process  would  provide  an  appropriate  check 
especially  in  regard  to  areas  of  critical  concern  and 
developments  of  regional  impact.     The  State's  recommended 
role  is,  legislatively,  to  provide  for  effective  local 
and  regional  controls  and  review  functions,  and  through 
funding  and/or  technical  assistance,  encourage  effective 
land  use  control  activities  at  the  local  level. 

The  distorting  impact  on  local  growth  of  the  current 
local  reliance  on  property  tax  revenues  is  seen  as  a 
result  of  the  competition  for  high  revenue-low  service 
demand-type  of  development  and  exclusion  of  others.  Tax 
reform  which  would  provide  alternative  forms  of  revenue 
to  local  governments  would  relieve  both  the  many  common 
inequities  in  the  property  form  of  taxation  and  allow 
communities  to  grow  in  a  more  balanced  fashion.  Legis- 
lative action  is  recommended. 

The  OSP  "Growth  Policy"  paper  and  similar  reports  have 
shown  how  development  can  be  attracted  or  induced  by 
public  capital  improvements.     Sometimes  a  needed  sewer 
interceptor  or  highway  will  generate  development  in  an 
undesirable  location.     Such  induced  development  was  usually 
not  considered  in  initial  planning  in  the  past.  Environ- 
mental impact  requirements  and  current  awareness  at  the 
State  level  of  these  implications*  suggests  that  future 
State  public  investments  in  capital  improvements  will  be 
made  in  light  of  State  growth  policies.     This  will  be 
primarily  an  executive  function  of  the  State. 


*For  example,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  is  funding  a  growth 
impact  and  control  study  for  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Rte.  495 
extension  to  be  prepared  by  SRPEDD. 
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Regional  Response  to  State  Policies  and  Issueg  (OSP,  197  5) 

1.        Toward  a  Growth  Policy  for  Massachusetts 

Overall  the  state  policy  document  titled  Toi^ard 
a  Growth  Policy  for  Massachusetts »  is  a  valid 
and  good  approach  to  growth  management  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  not  had  a  growth  policy. 
The  approach  of  encouraging  redevelopwent ,  improve- 
ment and  revitalization  of  major  urban  centers  via 
public  investment  may  reduce  the  development 
pressures  in  rural  communities,  but  will  not 
foster  economic  development  into  rural  or  sub- 
urban municipalities. 

The  growth  policy  draft  cites  the  following  goals : 

-  More  efficient  use  of  physical  and  natural 
resources  j 

-  Revitalization  of  urban  centers; 

-  Greater  choice  and  equity  for  communities 
and  residents; 

-  Higher  levels  of  economic  growth  and  residential 
investment . 

The  draft  cites  many  instances  of  State  agencies 
and  institutions  consistently  acting  contrary 
to  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  personal 
policies  or  vacuum  of  policy  being  allowed  to 
continue  in  disregard  of  the  overall  social  and 
economic  objectives.     The  policies  of  such 
agencies  as  the  School  Building  Assistance  Bureau, 
Mass.  Housing  Finance  Agency,  Department  of  Public 
Works,  or  the  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
are  specifically  referred  to  in  the  draft.  Given 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  stated  intent  to  "put 
its  own  house  in  order",  the  Commonwealth  is 
faced  with  having  its  policies  implemented  by 
thousands  of  established,  influential  Civil  Service 
officials  in  these  and  other  agencies,  officials 
who  are  used  to  doing  things  in  a  certain  way 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  draft,  it  is  suggested 
that  one  "cannot  leach  an  old  dog  new  tricks"  and 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  ptximulgation  of 
the  new  policies  sho\ild  be  shifted   in  part  to  new 
entities,  more  responsive  to  changing  needs.  It 
is  suggested  that  these  new  entities  can  be  the 
regional  planning  agencie;;,  strengthened  and  given 
new  responsibiLi ties .  The  drMft   stales:     "Many  con- 
cerns...we  now  fare...    (are)  regional   In  scoy>e .  .  .  , 
their  resolution  should  be  responsive  and  accountable 
to  various  regi  onal  const i t ueneies ...  existing  regional 
bodies  (are)   frust  rated  ...  s  i  nc^e  poHoy  authority 
still   resides  at... si  ate  or   local    level..."     It  is 
recommended  that  the  dT'aft    be  modified  by  trans- 
ferring some  of  the  policy  resjvtns  i  h  U.  i  ty  to  KPA's, 
where  they  often  belong,  and  to   facililate  p\ilting 
the  State's  "house"   in  ordpr'.     I'onie  sp^-cifie  instan.RP 
of  the  foregoing: 
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Regional  Response  to  State  Policies  and  Issues  (OSP,  1975) 


1.        Toward  a  Growth  Policy  for  Massachusetts 

Overall  the  state  policy  document  titled  Toward 
a  Growth  Policy  for  Massachusetts,  is  a  valid 
and  good  approach  to  growth  management  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  not  had  a  growth  policy. 
The  approach  of  encouraging  redevelopment,  improve- 
ment and  revitalization  of  major  urban  centers  via 
public  investment  may  reduce  the  development 
pressures  in  rural  communities,  but  will  not 
foster  economic  development  into  rural  or  sub- 
urban municipalities. 

The  growth  policy  draft  cites  the  following  goals: 

-  More  efficient  use  of  physical  and  natural 
resources ; 

-  Revitalization  of  urban  centers; 

-  Greater  choice  and  equity  for  communities 
and  residents; 

-  Higher  levels  of  economic  growth  and  residential 
investment . 

The  draft  cites  many  instances  of  State  agencies 
and  institutions  consistently  acting  contrary 
to  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  personal 
policies  or  vacuum  of  policy  being  allowed  to 
continue  in  disregard  of  the  overall  social  and 
economic  objectives.     The  policies  of  such 
agencies  as  the  School  Building  Assistance  Bureau, 
Mass.  Housing  Finance  Agency,  Department  of  Public 
Works,  or  the  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
are  specifically  referred  to  in  the  draft.  Given 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  stated  intent  to  "put 
its  own  house  in  order" ,  the  Commonwealth  is 
faced  with  having  its  policies  implemented  by 
thousands  of  established,  influential  Civil  Service 
officials  in  these  and  other  agencies,  officials 
who  are  used  to  doing  things  in  a  certain  way 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  draft,  it  is  suggested 
that  one  "cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks"  and 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  policies  should  be  shifted  in  part  to  new 
entities,  more  responsive  to  changing  needs.  It 
is  suggested  that  these  new  entities  can  be  the 
regional  planning  agencies,  strengthened  and  given 
new  responsibilities.  The  draft  states:     "Many  con- 
cerns...we  now  face...    (are)  regional  in  scope..., 
their  resolution  should  be  responsive  and  accountable 
to  various  regional  constituencies ...  existing  regional 
bodies  (are)  frustrated ...  since  policy  authority 
still  resides  at... state  or  local  level..."     It  is 
recommended  that  the  draft  be  modified  by  trans- 
ferring some  of  the  policy  responsibility  to  RPA's, 
where  they  often  belong,  and  to  facilitate  putting 
the  State's  "house"  in  order.     Some  specific  instances 
of  the  foregoing: 
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"formulation  of  a  comprehensive  economic  development 
strategy  with  roles  for  state,  local,  and  federal  govern- 
ment" should  provide  for  a  major  regional  role  within  an 
overall  state  framework,  instead  of  dependence  on  the 
Department  of  Commerce  which  acts  as  a  broker-promoter. 


By  law,   treatment  facilities  grants  must  be  consistent 
with  the  regional  208  plans  in  all  instances,  not 
"whenever  possible". 


Except  for  interstate  highways,  within  each  region  trans- 
portation priorities  are  developed  by  the  regional  planning 
agency  acting  for  and  with  participation  by  local  officials. 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  not  permitted  by  law  to 
do  multi-modal  transportation  planning,  and  is  by  its 
nature  highway-oriented,  just  as  the  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control  recognizes  no  approaches  to  pollution 
abatement  except  treatment  works.     MPO ' s ,  as  presently 
constituted  in  Massachusetts,  are  an  attempt  to  get  around 
the  federal  requirement  to  designate  the  regional  A-95 
clearinghouses  having  comprehensive  planning  responsibilities 
as  MPO ' s  way  of  doing  things  or  that  may  interfer  with  the 
DPW's  way  of  doing  things  or  that  the  3C  process  may 
actually  influence  DPW  decision-making. 


If  curb  cuts  are  to  be  a  way  of  influencing  commercial 
development,  regulatory  authority  should  be  vested  in  RPA's 
which  have  comprehensive  and  economic  planning  responsi- 
bilities, not  in  DPW  and  its  highway  engineers. 


The  Mass.  Housing  Finance  Agency  has  refused  to  abide 
by  the  Fair  Share  Housing  Plans  developed  by  RPA's  using 
the  framework  of  the  State  Housing  Plan  by  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs. 

Single  purpose  state-level  agencies  and  authorities  conceive 
of  their  missions  very  narrowly,  be  it  building  apartments, 
highways,  runways,  or  treatment  works,  and  seek  to  expand 
their  particular  function  or  domain,  even  when  this  is 
contrary  to  the  needs  and  policies  of  the  State.     It  is 
essential  that  their  action  be  required  to  conform  to 
overall  policies  set  by  the  Commonwealth  and  to  specific 
policies  developed  by  the  multi-functional  RPA's. 
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Many  more  instances  could  be  cited  or  can  be  found 
in  the  draft  where  the  Regional  Planning  Agencies  could 
be  depended  upon  by  the  Commonwealth  to  promulgate 
its  policy  framework  by  developing  and  implementing 
more  specific  regional  policies  and  programs,  as  well 
as  having  an  educational  and  a  liaison  role.  In 
many  states  the  governors  recognized    this  possibility 
and  are  strongly  supporting,  politically  and  financially, 
and  relying  upon  the  RPA's.     In  some  instance,  the  RPA's 
represent  the  policy  and  planning  arm,  while  regional 
level  branch  offices  of  executive  departments  re- 
presents the  implementing  arm  within  such  policy  and 
program  constraints,  bringing  government  closer  to 
the  governed. 

Current  tax  structure  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  local 
dependence  on  the  real  estate  tax  results  in  the  per- 
version of  desirable  policies  for  the  sake  of  reducing 
the  local  tax  rate.     Regional  revenue-sharing,  as 
practiced  in  the  Twin  Cities  area,  would  permit 
a  rational  approach  to  the  provision  of  regional 
services  (with  resulting  economics  scale)  and  to  land 
use  planning  or  growth  policies.     Until  local  com- 
munities are  relieved  of  their  plight  of  extracting 
ever-increasing  revenues  from  an  essentially  stable 
real  estate,  it  is  questionable  whether  State  in- 
vestment policies  proposed  in  the  draft  will  be 
effective  in  influencing  local  development  and  revenue 
demands . 

While  the  particular  package  of  policies  proposed  in 
the  draft  is  acceptable  to  SRPEDD,  the  broader  question 
of  how  the  development  of  policies  reflects  the  wishes 
of  the  population,  and  not  just  of  the  State  Adminis- 
tration, must  be  asked.     This  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Homebuilders  complaint  that  the  draft  ignores 
personal  preferences,  since  a  policy  cannot  do  that. 
The  question  is,  rather,  to  what  extent  does  the  policy 
reflect  the  desires  and  goals  of  the  electorate,  since 
it  was  not  an  election  issue?     And  how  does  one  deter- 
mine, whether  the  population,  or  at  least  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  General  Court,  support  these 
Policies?    A  hand-picked  advisory  committee  may  or 
may  not  represent  some  identifiable  groups,  but  not 
the  numerical  strength  of  viewpoints  and  attitudes. 
Nor  is  the  press  a  reliable  indicator.     It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  the  question  of  policy 
adoption  by  ballot  or  by  the  General  Court  be  .given 
serious  consideration.     This  would  give  the  growth 
policy  legitimacy,  permanence,  and  a  greatly  increased 
chance  of  being  used  in  decision  making. 
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2 .     Regional  Response  to  "Housing  Policy  Statement  for  Massachusetts" 

The  overall  regional  response  to  the  Commonwealth's  housing 
policy  statement  is  mixed.     The  document  is  one  of  short- 
range  nature,  i.e.  taking  stock  of  the  immediate  situations 
and  proposing  remedies  or  studies.     Its  capability  as  a 
long-range  planning  document  with  implementation  is  very 
limited. 

Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  it  is  lacking 
the  input  from  other  State  departments  that  would  provide  the 
integration  to  insure  implementation.     For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment states  as  a  policy  its  support  of  property  tax  reform. 
This  "tax  reform"  has  long  been  the  policy  of  a  number  of 
State  departments,  the  wish  of  local  governments  and  of  their 
citizens.     It  is  time  for  the  State  government  to  take  this 
issue  seriously,  provide  the  necessary  studies  and  implement 
equitable  changes.     Shifting  the  payment  for  local  services 
(schools,  police  protection,  etc.)  onto  a  tax  base  that 
relies  on  factors  other  than  property  could  go  a  long  way  in 
reducing  barriers  so  as  to  provide  housing  at  affordable 
costs  to  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  specific  goals  the  Department  itemizes  in  its  housing 
policy, while  falling  short  of  proposing  long-range  problems, 
are  generally  worthwhile  and  necessary  considering  the  situation 
the  Commonwealth  finds  itself  in.     It  is  understood  that  the 
housing  policy  was  developed  during  times  of  fiscal  constraint 
at  the  state  level  and  the  goals  reflect  this  situation.  It 
would  seem  though  that  the  maintenance  of  existing  public 
housing  (first  goal)  should  have  been  an  ongoing  activity 
and  it  is  urged  that  this  situation  be  prevented  from  occuring 
again.     The  second  goal  is  to  reevaluate  the  recent  rapid  growth 
of  the  state's  housing  assistance  programs. 

The  housing  policy  does  not  describe  any  future   plans  if  further 
funding  were  available.     Instead,  it  fully  acknowledges  that 
housing  is  a  social  problem  whose  funding  derives  from  state 
taxes, and  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  State  to  impose  unreasonable 
tax  burdens  upon  its  residents  and  businesses.  Recognizing 
that  Massachusetts  is  one  of  very  few  states  that  offers 
State-aided  housing,  the  policy  indicates  that  the  financial 
pressures  upon  the  state  are  too  great  for  these  kinds  of 
housing  programs  to  be  maintained  at  their  recent  past 
levels.     Within  this  economic  setting,  the  Department 
"advocates  that  a  larger  proportion  of  available  State  re- 
sources be  devoted  to  housing."     Considering  that  only 
2  percent  of  the  State's  budget  is  allocated  for  housing, 
SRPEDD's  response  is  that  the  DCA  should  take  a  much  stronger 
advocacy  role. 
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3 .     Response  to  the  State  Document  Entitled  "Economic  Development 
Program  for  Massachusetts"     (Michael  S.  Dukakis,  Governor) 


The  document  entitled  "An  Economic  Development  Program  for 
Massachusetts,"  dated  August,  1976,  is  a  positive 
statement  by  the  State  in  its  efforts  to  stimulate  economic 
development.     The  program  through  its  multi-solution  approach 
to  problem  solving,  for  the  first  time  indicates  that  the 
State  recognizes  that  the  one  program  approach  is  inadequate 
in  meeting  the  complex  economic  difficulties  in  the  Common- 
wealth.    The  report  identifies  the  major  problem  areas  within 
the  economy  such  as  energy,  capital  and  transportation  costs 
and  attempts  to  further  show  the  inter-relationship  of  these 
factors.     The  unrealized  opportunities  are  also  addressed. 
The  major  concern  of  this  report  is  the  identification  of  the 
role  of  government  as  now  perceived  and  its  problems  and  what 
the  potential  role  can  be  in  light  of  new  program  prospects. 

It  is  only  within  this  framework  of  multi-solution  approach 
that  real  progress  can  be  forthcoming  to  both  the  State's 
and  the  Region's  economic  growth  and  revitalization. 
This  program    reflects  a  strong  desire  by  the  State  officials 
to  foster  a  changing  image  of  the  economic  development  climate 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Economic  Development  Program  states  that  the  creation  of 
more  jobs  and  higher  incomes  are  the  prime  goals  for  the 
State.     The  Region's  economic  improvement  is  also  based  on 
these  prime  goals. 

The  problem  areas  as  mentioned  earlier  are  confronted  from 
several  directions.     The  energy  and  capital  cost  problems 
are  addressed  through  the  creation  of  new  programs  or  by 
redefinition  and  strengthening  existing  programs  or  pricing 
policies.     The  transportation  costs  issue  is  insured  by  the 
release  of  construction  funds  to  complete  or  expand  the 
many  transit  and  highway  facilities  that  have  been  on  the 
drawing  boards  for  the  past  several  years.     An  overall 
regional  comment  relative  to  the  program  would  be  that 
S.E.  Massachusetts  has  faired  quite  well  in  the  proposed 
facility  improvements  and  expansion  of  economic  activities. 

The  question  of  energy  costs  is  important  to  S.E.  Massachusetts 
but  the  most  critical  issue   may   be  the  potential  of  off-shore 
gas  and  oil  development.     This  energy  potential  could  be  the 
largest  economic  boom  or    economic  crisis  to  ever     surface  in 
the  region.     Conflicts  between  the  State  policy  and  regional 
policy  may  be  a  future  concern.     A  great  deal  of  effort  must 
be  made  in  the  area  of  planning  and  guidelines  development 
to  ensure  the  best  potential  advantage  is  gained  by  the  region. 

A  careful  reconciliation  of  needs  of  the  oil  and  fishing  in- 
dustries must  be  accomplished.     The  capital  formation  programs 
such  as  identified  are  excellent  and  should  be  beneficial  to 
the  region.     The  housing  assistance  programs  are  the  key  to 
improving  the  building  trade  economy;  however,  carefully  planned 
housing  expansion  must  be  a  prime  goal  of  the  regions'  communities. 
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The  area  of  transportation  facility  improvements  is  the  most 
significant  to  S.  E.  Massachusetts.     The  program  identifies 
the  completion  of  Routes  1-4  9  5  and  Route  2  5  as  priority  con- 
struction and  states  that  the  necessary  funding  is  secure  and 
available.     The  specific  identification  of  New  Bedford  as  a 
prime  location  for  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone  is  also  significant. 

The  manpower  training  programs  are  also  a  prime  factor  for 
S.  E.  Massachusetts      This  area  has  a  need  because  of  the 
large   immigrant  population  requiring  training.     If  properly 
administrated  the  S.   E.  Massachusetts  region  potentially 
has  the  largest  and  most  effective  and  available  work  force 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

Based  on  the  above  potential  improvements  and  economic  pro- 
grams, S.  E.  Massachusetts  would  most  certainly  benefit 
from  this  Economic  Development  Program.     The  state  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  to  develop  programs  and  policies 
that  contain  multi-solution  approaches  to  problems. 
This  joint  effort  among  all  the  participants  in  Federal,  State, 
Regional  and  Local  Governments  is  necessary  in  addition  to 
a  unified  effort  by  the  private  sector.     This  combined 
approach  will  most  certainly  result  in  an  improvement  of 
the  region's  economy. 

4 .     Response  to  a  Policy  for  Food  and  Agriculture  in  Massachusetts* 

Massachusetts  is  paying  more  for  food  than  most  major  metro- 
politan areas  due  to  the  high  cost  of  importing  food  from 
other  states.     Food  and  agricultural  industries  employ  about 
35,000  people  and  generate  $200  million  dollars  of  business 
annually,  as  noted  in  this  policy  paper.     The  goals  of  the 
State  in  food  and  agriculture  are  to  create  a  favorable 
image  of  the  State  as  a  food  producer  and  to  improve  the 
social  outlook  of  agriculture  as  a  good  and  necessary  business  . 

The  number  one  priority  of  the  policy  paper  is  the  protection 
of  farmland  from  development  pressures  and  overtaxation. 
SRPEDD  is  in  agreement  with  this  as  are  most  of  the  local 
growth  policy  statements.     Protecting  the  fishing  industry 
is  also  addressed  and  appropriately  so,  fishing  is  a  well  estab- 
lished industry  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  which  should  be 
protected  at  all  costs. 

The  State  has  passed  legislation  (Farmland  Assessment  Act) 
and  has  proposed  legislation  to  acquire  development  rights 
to  allow  land  to  remain  in  farm  use.     SRPEDD  encourages  these 
new  and  innovative  techniques  to  retain  the  remaining  farmland. 
The  State  is  pursuing  research  and  development  to  adopt  methods 
and  products  to  Massachusetts  and  to  provide  the  ancillary 
facilities  to  sell  and  market  food  and  agricultural  products. 

^Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Department 
of  Food  and  Agriculture,  1976) 
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The  policy  paper  calls  for  a  strategy  of  importation  of 
food  to  be  developed  to  defray  costs  dictated  by  outside 
forces.     The  State  is  also  committeed  to  consumer  assis- 
tance in  areas  such  as  food  cooperatives  and  education. 

SRPEDD  is  in  agreement  with  this  paper  and  its  main  theme 
of  continued  agriculture  in  Massachusetts. 
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5 .     Regional  Response  to  State  Energy  Policies  and  Programs 


Energy  in  Massachusetts :     An  Update  of  Energy  Activities  and 
Policies  in  the  Commonwealth  (July  197  6)  outlined  current 
State  Administration  policies  and  programs  on  energy.  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  New  England  states  lack  significant  local 
energy  resources  and  pay  the  highest  energy  prices  in  the 
United  States,  placing  this  area  at  a  distinct  economic 
disadvantage.     New  energy  supply  alternatives  will  take 
time  to  develop  and  will  not  be  cheap.     The  State  Adminis- 
tration has  concluded  that  the  only  practical  short-term 
solution  to  the  State's  energy  problems  is  to  eliminate  waste 
of  energy  now  being  used. 

The  State  has  adopted  energy  conservation  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  educate  energy  consumers  on  opportunities  to  save 
energy  (and  money),  and  to  promote  the  development  and  use 
of  energy  efficient  facilities  and  mechanisms. 

To  cope  with  long-range  needs  to  develop  new  energy  supply 
alternatives,  the  State  is  giving  priority  to  offshore  oil 
and  gas  and  development  of  solar  power.     The  use  of  coal 
(perhaps  to  be  mined  in  southeastern  Massachusetts)  and 
solid  waste  will  also  be  pushed  as  supplementary  energy 
supplies.     Development  of  these  alternative  energy  sources 
on  this  broad  front,  with  continued  efforts  in  energy 
conservation,  is  aimed  at  stablizing  the  escalating  cost 
of  energy. 

The  above  State  program  appears  to  be  feasible  and  desirable. 
Its  success  will  be  dependent,  however,  on  national  and  inter- 
national policies  and  events.     For  southeastern  Massachusetts, 
a  key  role  for  the  development  of  alternative  energy  supplies 
is  clearly  indicated.     This  region  is  the  obvious  potential 
location  for  oil  and  gas  facilities,  coal  extraction  activities 
and  additional  power  generating  plants. 

Energy  development  is  usually  a  controversial  issue,  especially 
when  local  impacts  are  debated.     Thus  it  is  essential  that 
the  people  of  southeastern  Massachusetts  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  fully  during  the  planning,  decision-making  and 
preparation  for  energy-related  developments.     The  economic, 
as  well  as  environmental,  consequences  of  energy  development 
or  lack  of  it  should  be  thoroughly  explained  and  discussed 
among  the  communities  and  residents  of  the  region. 

An  open  planning  process  will  be  difficult.     Energy  develop- 
ment activities  will  be  competitive  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors.     There  are  many  variables  and  unknowns  (e.g. 
actual  amounts  of  energy  resources  or  technological  advances) 
so  that  planning  will  have  to  be  a  continuing  process.  The 
stakes  will  be  high  for  this  region,  which  suffers  as  much  as 
any  other  part  of  the  state  from  the  economic  consequences  of 
high  energy  costs  and  uncertain  supplies.     The  region  must  be 
assured  that  it  will  obtain  equitable  net  benefits  if  it  becomes 
the  major  energy  center  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Specific  issues  include  the  implications  of  converting  oil- 
fired  utilities  (such  as  power  generating  stations  in 
Somerset)  to  coal,  which  is  now  national  policy.  While 
this  would  ease  the  demand  for  imported  oil,  environmental 
and  pollution  control  cost  issues  apparently  remain  to  be 
resolved.     To  the  extent  that  many  environmental  quality 
standards  are  federal,  these  issues  must  be  resolved  by 
appropriate  federal  agencies. 

In  terms  of  new  power  generating  facilities,  the  State 
Administration  concludes  that  the  choice  between  coal- 
burning  or  nuclear  stations  depends  on  their  operational 
reliability  which  is  a  major  determinant  of  electricity 
cost.     The  State  is  ready  to  make  case-by-case  decisions 
on  additional  nuclear  plants.     To  the  extent  that  these 
will  need  large  amounts  of  buffer  open  space  and/or  coastal 
locations, southeastern  Massachusetts  is  a  potential  location 
for  future  plants. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Act  of  197  2  provide 
for  federal  grants  and  loans  to  coastal  states  to  avoid, 
reduce  or  compensate  for  negative  effects  of  energy  develop- 
ment.    This  funding  can  play  a  major  role  in  assuring  that 
OCS  oil  and  gas- related  development  in  southeastern  Massachusetts 
will  have  a  positive  net  impact. 

The  State's  energy  report  notes  that  Venezuelan  oil  interests 
have  been  contacted  in  regard  to  possible  supplies  of  oil 
and  investment  in  a  New  England-based  refinery.     While  current 
indications  are  that  major  oil  companies  have  an  excess 
refining  capacity  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  states  and  would 
probably  ship  Georges  Bank  oil  there,  the  potential  of 
locating  a  refinery  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  remains 
to  be  considered  seriously. 

The  State's  Energy  Facilities  Siting  Council  is  reported 
to  be  studying  "technical  constraints  on  potential  oil 
refinery  sites  in  various  locations  in  the  Commonwealth." 
These  studies  should  be  made  available  to  and  incorporate 
input  from  local  and  regional  agencies  in  the  affected 
areas.     Effective  regional  planning  should  be  based  on  a 
clear  understanding  of  State  energy  policies  and  programs, 
including  proposed  facility  sites.     This  information  must 
be  provided  in  a  timely  and  responsible  manner. 

Among  the  areas  of  SRPEDD's  functional  planning  for  which 
energy  conservation  should  be  considered  are  housing  (winterizing 
rehabilitation  and  solar  heating),  transportation  (regional 
transportation  systems  management  element  plans  to  decrease 
automobile  energy  consumption),  and  solid  waste  (energy- 
recovery  facilities).     Land  use  and  economic  development 
planning  should  consider  patterns  of  land  use  which  reduce 
energy  requirements  for  community  and  space-heating 
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which  provide  opportunities  for  total  energy  systems 
(which  utilize  residual  heat  from  electricity  generation 
for  space  and/or  water  heating  for  up  to  90  percent 
energy  efficiency). 

State,  regional  and  local  planning  should  focus  on  energy 
conservation  in  a  coordinated  manner.     With  a  large  variety 
of  functional  programs  at  different  governmental  levels  in- 
volved, there  is  a  natural  fragmentation  and  dissipation 
of  effort.     Regional  planning  agencies,  as  organized 
groupings  of  communities,  are  effective  means  of  gathering 
and  disseminating  this  type  of  information,  which  could  be 
better  utilized  by  state  agencies.     The  regions  also 
provide  a  substate  geographical  focus  in  which  different 
functional  programs  can  be  logically  interrelated. 
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C,     Tax  Reform  Evaluation 


Many  communities  in  their  local  statements  noted  property  taxes 
as  a  vital  area  of  concern.     The  response  varied  greatly  from 
community  to  community  whereas  the  extreme  points  of  view  were 
to  leaving  the  system  alone  to  developing  a  payroll  tax. providing 
revenues  to  the  employee's  place  of  work.     The  majority  of  com- 
munities in  the  region  expressed  a  need  for  tax  reform  in  general, 
but  were  vague  as  to  how  reform  should  be  implemented. 

Regionally,  most  of  the  communities  fit  into  a  regional  pattern 
wherein  the  older  urban  centers  have  lost  population  and  invest- 
ment to  the  surrounding  rural  communities  due  to  the  higher  tax 
rate  in  the  urban  areas.     The  rural  towns  expressed  a  desire  for 
land  uses  other  than  residential  to  offset  the  rising  tax  rate 
caused  by  the  demand  for  increased  services.     Some  of 
the  rural  communities  do  not  want  to  change  the  character  of  the 
community  by  encouraging  industrial  or  commercial  growth,  but 
these  communities  infer     that  an  expanded,  diversified  tax  base 
is  needed  to  offset  the  demand  of  the  rising  tax  rate.  Rural- 
suburban  communities  that  have  experienced  the  most  pressure  for 
development,  specifically,  suggest  a  stiff  capital  gains  tax 
on  sale  of  open  lands  or  other  programs,  such  as  transfer  development 
rights,  and  the  sale  of  development  rights  for  farmland. 

The  cities  and/or  urban  areas  have  most  strongly  stressed  the 
tax  issues.       One  city  notes  the  threat  of  increased  property 
taxes  causes  a  lack  of  repairs  or  upgrading  of  existing  structures 
and  a  more  equitable  tax  rate  would  provide  the  necessary  revenue 
for  critical  services.     Specific  recommendations  by  one  city  are 
for  establishment  of  a  payroll  tax,  the  federal  government  to 
assume  the  cost  of  welfare  and  the  state  to  assume  the  cost  of 
education. 

Some  communities  have  reacted  negatively  to  State  mandated  programs 
that  are  not  fully  funded,  and  diversion  of  the  lottery  revenue 
from  local  distribution  to  be  used  in  the  State  budget. 
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D.     Comment  On  Coastal  Zone  Management  Issues 


The  "coastal  zone"  is  that  area  within  the  State's 
three  mile  seaward  jurisdiction  and  landward  to  the 
extent  that  land  and  water  uses  may  have  a  direct  and 
significant  impact  on  coastal  waters.     For  planning 
purposes,  the  20  cities  and  towns  of  southeastern 
Massachusetts  bordering  on  the  ocean  or  coastal 
estuaries   (e.g.  Taunton,  Palmer  and  Runnins  River) 
are  considered  within  the  "coastal  zone." 

Management  of  the  coastal  zone  consists,  in  this 
context,  of  all  those  public  actions  which  directly 
(e.g.  acquisition  and  development  of  beaches)  or 
indirectly  (e.g.  regulation  of  private  activities) 
affect  areas  in  the  coastal  zone.     Management  issues 
relate  to  both  the  public  goals  and  objectives  for 
the  coastal  zone  and  appropriate  governmental  in- 
stitutions and  procedures  for  achieving  them. 

Under  a  federal  grant,  the  State  Office  of  Coastal 
Zone  Mana,gement  is  currently  preparing  an  overall, 
statewide  coastal  zone  management  plan.     This  plan 
and  a  program  to  implement  the  plan  are  expected  to 
be  completed  by  mid-197  7.     The  plan  is  being  prepared 
with  input  from  Coastal  Zone  Advisory  Groups  (e.g. 
Mount  Hope  Bay  Area,  Buzzards  Bay  Area,  and  Plymouth 
Bay  Area)  which  are  responsible  for  development  of 
regional  chapters  to  the  plan  with  the  assistance  of 
the  regional  planning  agency. 

Priority  uses  in  the  coastal  zone  will  be  addressed  by 
general  statewide  policies  in  seven  areas: 

-  the  marine  environment 

-  visual  access/shoreline  appearance 

-  recreation 

-  ports  and  harbors 

-  coastal  hazards 

-  economic  development 

-  energy 

The  coastal  zone  advisory  groups  will  prepare  regional 
chapters  for  their  individual  areas  as  components  of  the 
State  plan.     These  regional  chapters  will  consider  state 
coastal  zone  policies  and  how  they  should  be  applied  to 
the  regions.     Within  the  Advisory  Groups,  use  conflicts 
will  be  identified  and  resolved  on  a  multi-community 
basis . 
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Representative  coastal  zone  management  issues  are 
discussed  below; 


Critical  Environmental  Areas  include  wetlands,  pro- 
ductive  estuaries,  shellfish  grounds ,  unstable  dunes 
and  cliffs.     In  some  cases,  these  include  naturally 
hazardous  areas  for  which  development  must  be  limited. 
Other  natural  areas  are  unique  and  essential  to  the 
food-chain  and  life  cycles  of  many  species.     These  areas 
should  be  preserved  in  their  natural  state.     The  natural 
productivity  of  some  areas  may  be  improved  by  management 
(e.g.  artificial  seeding). 

State  laws  regulate  and,  in  some  cases,  prohibit  develop- 
ment of  coastal  wetlands.     Some  communities  have  local 
zoning  which  regulates  development  in  coastal  wetlands 
and  floodplains. 

Currently,  areawide  water  quality  management  programs 
are  being  developed  which  will  continue  progress  toward 
cleaner    coastal  waters.     This  effort  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  productivity  of  coastal  waters 
now  affected  by  pollution. 


Recreation  and  Public  Access 

Many  popular  recreational  activites  are  dependent  on 
beaches  or  other  coastal  areas.     While  recreational 
demand  increases  with  population  growth  and  expanding 
personal  leisure  time  and  funds,  coastal  land  and  water 
resources  remain  quantitatively  fixed  in  most  cases. 
The  result  is  often  overuse  and  damage  of  resources 
as  well  as  frustration  of  people's  recreational  desires. 
This  dilemma  of  increasing  demand  and  a  nearly  fixed 
resource  supply  is  a  general  management  issue. 

There  are  also  several  key  institutional  factors  involved. 
Perhaps  the  foremost  is  that  coastal  land  and  water  re- 
sources are  owned  and/or  managed  by  different  entities 
(private  persons,  businesses,  municipalities,  states  or 
other  governmental  entities).     Private  property  rights 
are  strongly  entrenched  in  Massachusetts  based  on  law 
dating  back  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Through  traditional  zoning  and  more  recent  environmental 
controls,  private  use  of  coastal  land  and  waters  can 
be  regulated.     However,  general  public  access  to  private 
land  is  still  prohibited  by  law. 

Energy-Related  Development 

Energy-related  developments  presents  several  significant  issues 
in  southeastern  Massachusetts.     Among  these  issues  are: 

-  New  construction  or  expansion  of  conventional  and 
nuclear  power  plants  along  the  coastline.  Already 
power  generating  stations  are  located  along  the 
coast  and  estuaries  in  Plymouth  (nuclear),  Somerset, 
Taunton  and  New  Bedford.     The  construction  of  Pilgrim  II 
nuclear  station  in  Plymouth  is  expected. 
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-  Development  of  off-shore  oil  and  gas  resources  expected 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)   is  Georges  Bank. 
Federal  sale  of  leases  on  Georges  Bank  are  expected  by 
next  spring  with  exploratory  drilling  expected  within  a 
year  of  the  sale.     Local  harbors   (e.g.  New  Bedford  and 
Fall  River)  are  expected  to  be  the  location  of  various 
OCS  development  support  activities. 

The  scale  of  OCS-related  activities  and  on-shore  develop- 
ments will  depend  on  the  actual  size  of  the  off-shore  oil 
and  gas  finds  and  their  mix.     Based  on  a  moderate  find, 
the  impact  would  be  of  a  medium  sized  industry  over  an 
exploration  and  production  period  of  about  twenty  years. 

One  related  issue  is  the  compatibility  of  oil-related 
developments  and  activities  with  the  vital  fishing 
industry,  both  in  terms  of  operations  off-shore  and 
competition  for  harbor  and  related  facilities.  Initial 
indications  are  that  potential  conflicts  can  be  readily 
resolved  and  that  fishing  and  oil  development  can  both 
be  accommodated  in  the  area. 


-  Transportation,  processing  and  distribution  of  oil 
and  gas  products  is  another  related  issue.  Currently, 
the  port  of  Fall  River  is  a  major  terminal  for  oil 
coming  to  Massachusetts,  New  Bedford  and  Plymouth 
harbors  handle  a  lesser  amount  of  petroleum  products. 
In  Freetown  is  a  large  synthetic  natural  gas  production 
facility  which  uses  feedstock  obtained  by  ship  through 
Fall  River, 

The  SRPEDD  area  has  been  mentioned  as  a  potential  site 
for  a  refinery.     Due  to  reported  excess  capacity  at 
refineries  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  states,  it  appears  that 
major  oil  companies  have  no  immediate  desire  to  locate 
a  refinery  in  Massachusetts.     Oil  from  Georges  Bank  can 
be  shipped  directly  to  existing  refineries  elsewhere  with 
reduced  chances  for  spills  in  this  area. 

The  State  has  discussed  long-term  arrangement  with 
Venezuelan  oil  interests  which  may  result  in  both  an 
oil  supply  and  investment  in  a  refinery.     In  any  case, 
the  State  Energy  Facilities  Siting  Council,  established 
in  1974,  has  overriding  jurisdiction  over  the  siting  of 
refineries  as  well  as  storage  tanks,  pipelines,  power 
plants  and  related  facilities. 
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Local,  regional  and  State  agencies  should  be  involved 
in  a  cooperative  effort  for  a  plan  for  these  facilities 
and  their  impacts   (both  in  terms  of  economic  and  environ- 
mental trade-offs).     A  memorandum  of  agreement  on 
energy-related  planning  between  the  State  Offices  of 
Planning  and  Coastal  Zone  Management  and  SRPEDD ,  and  a 
proposed  demonstration  project  involving  the  state  and 
regional  agencies  and  the  Cities  of  Fall  River  and  New 
Bedford  are  appropriate  steps  in  the  direction  of  needed 
planning  and  coordination. 

Coastal  Zone  Management 

One  of  the  major  concerns  has  been  the  actual  management 
structure  of  the  plan;  subarea  Coastal  Zone  Advisory 
Groups  emphasize  the  importance  of  local  control  over 
their  own  resources  with  additional  funding  available 
for  local  boards  to  adequately  enforce  existing  regula- 
tions.    Some  members  would  also  like  to  see  funds  available 
from  the  State  for  the  hiring  of  consultants  when  needed. 
The  importance  of  technical  assistance  from  the  Office  of 
Coastal  Zone  Management  is  recognized. 

In  March,  197  6,  the  SRPEDD  Commission  resolved  unanimously 
to  recommend  a  coastal  zone  management  approach  which, 
while  not  legislating  more  state  authority  and  bureaucracy, 
would  provide  a  greater  role  and  authority  for  local  officials 

and  would  (1)  vest  coastal  zone  management  function  in 

one  entity  for  each  contiguous  group  of  coastal  communities, 

(2)  provide  for  the  participation  in  such  entity  of  appro- 
priate state,  regional,  local  and  possibly  federal  officials, 

(3)  encourage  desirable  developments  and  prevent  the  invest- 
ment of  time  and  money  in  unacceptable  projects  through  the 
adoption  and  publication  in  advance  of  broad  guidelines 

and  requirements,  instead  of  developers  having  to  anticipate 
the  reaction  of  numerous  state  permit-  and  approval-granting 
officials  on  a  project  by  project  basis. 

It  is  important  to  consider  how  communities  can  join 
together  to  manage  their  coastal  resources  as  well  as 
other  environmental  matters,  such  as  water  quality. 
The  coastal  zone  management  system  at  the  regional  or 
sub-regional  level  should  be  combined  or  closely  coordinated 
with  208  water  quality  management  activities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


IV.  Recommendations 


This  section  outlines  recommended  actions  to  be  taken  at 
local,  regional  and  State  levels.     Some  specific  acticpns 
are  included  but,  for  the  most  part    these  recommendations  are 
limited  to  actions  of  general  significance.     Previous  sections 
of  this  report  should  be  consulted  for  more  comprehensive 
local  and  regional  recommendations. 

A.  Local  Actions 

1.  Encourage  more  participation  in  local  government » 

2.  Provide  more  full-time  professional  management 
staff  for  local  government.     This  should  promote 
effective  and  strict  administration  of  local 
regulations . 

3.  Allow  for  the  reduced  assessments  for  active 
agricultural  land,  as  allowed  by  State  law,  and 
for  land  with  conservation  restrictions. 

4.  Update  local  zoning  in  (conformance  with  Chapter  80  8, 
of  1975)  and  other  local  land  use  controls  to 
provide  effective  guidance  of  future  development, 

5.  Support  meaningful  tax  reform  which  reduces 
local  reliance  on  property  tax. 

6.  Communities  should  develop  and  implement  local 
capital  budgeting  programs. 

7 .  Municipal  charters  should  be  reviewed  to  identify 
opportunities  for  reorganization  to  improve 
local  government  effectiveness. 

8.  Urban  communities  should  undertake  programs 
with  state  and  federal  support  to  revitalize 
their  central  business  districts  and  rehabilitate 
existing  housing  and  industrial  structures 
where  they  are  sound.     Due  to  the  State's  pre- 
carious financial  situation,  substantial  support 
must  be  sought  from  federal  sources. 

9.  Given  general  relief  from  heavy  reliance  on 
property  tax  revenues ,  suburban  and  rural 
communities  should  refrain  from  competing  for 
business  which  could  contribute  to  the  vitality 
of  the  central  cities. 

B .  Regional  Actions 

1.       The  Region  should  seek  enabling  legislation  to 
provide  for  more  proportional  representation 
on  its  Commission  body. 
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2.  The  Region  should  obtain  federal  and  state 
support  to  update  regional  plans  as  guiding 
frameworks  for  implementation  by  local 
governments,  multi-community  groups  and 
regional  bodies  with  implementation  and 
management  powers . 

3.  Promote  the  establishment  of  sub-state,  regional 
authorities,  representative  of  local  communities, 
and  with  state  participation  with  responsibilities 
in  areas  of  public  utility  and  facility  development, 
land  use  control  coordination  and  environmental 
management  (e.g.  Water  Quality  and  Coastal  Zone 
Management).     Many  responsibilities  could  be  devolved 
and  decentralized  from  the  state  to  these  regional 
groups . 

4.  Consistent  substate  boundaries  should  be  de- 
veloped and  used  by  all  state  and  mid-level 
government  bodies.     Consolidation  of  mid-level 
governmental  bodies  and  agencies  (e.g.  Counties, 
RPA's,  Conservation  Districts)  should  be  pursued. 

C .       State  Actions 

1.  Reduce  needless  overlap  of  state  planning,  pro- 
grams, and  agencies.     For  instance,  the  State 
is  currently  undertaking  two  major  water  supply 
studies  with  little  apparent  coordination 

and  common  focus . 

2.  Continue  and  expand  grant  programs  for  conserva- 
tion, recreation,  open  space,  sewerage,  and 
other  local  assistance  programs.  Institute 
grant  programs ,  with  federal  participation  if 
possible,  for  water  facility  development,  especially 
on  a  multi-community  basis.     Administration  of 
state  assistance  programs  should  be  simplified. 

3.  Provide  for  planning  short-cuts  or  expediting 
to  handle  urgent  needs  (e.g.  hazardous  highway 
intersections) . 

Enact  enabling  legislation  to  strengthen  responsible 
"home  rule"  and  strengthen  local  capabilities  to  guide 
growth  with  due  regard  for  regional  and  state  concerns 

5.  Shift  the  implementation  of  state  regulations,  as 
appropriate,  to  representative  middle-level  govern- 
mental agencies   (to  be  established  -  See  B.3  above). 

6.  More  effective  communication  between  local  communities 
and  the  State  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  and 
should  be  developed  using  regional  agencies  as  liaison 
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7.  The  state  should  adequately  fund  programs  which  it 
mandates  for  local  governments  (e.g.  Chapter  776). 

8.  The  Legislature  should  adopt  tax  reform  and  local 
assistance  funding  programs  which  can  relieve  the 
burden  of  local  dependance  on  property  tax.  Addi- 
tional state  aid  for  education  should  be  considered, 
as  this  is  a  major  component  of  local  budgets. 

9.  Major  state  development  projects  which  have  local 
support  (e.g.  Routes  495  and  25)  should  be  imple- 
mented expeditiously.  Program  delays  and  red  tape, 
especially  in  regard  to  sewage  treatment  facility 
funding  approvals,  should  be  minimized.  Projects 
with  local  approval  and  local  funds  appropriated 
should  be  processed  by  state  agencies  without  delay. 

10.  A  local  impact  assessment  should  be  prepared  for  all 
general  state  legislation. 

11.  The  state  should  fund  existing  urban  renewal  programs 
to  revitalize  and  support  the  state  policy  of  viable 
urban  centers. 
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